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We are withdrawing the fol- 
lowing shorter patent ours © — 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘““Share-the- 


Wheat” Program. 


e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 
e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


Texas Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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You can expect a lot from this 80% cake flour 


Naturally, you won’t be expecting such su- 
premely fine cakes as you get with Pillsbury’s 
regular cake flours. But you’ll be pleasantly 
surprised with the cakes Pillsbury’s Wheat 
Emergency Cake Flour gives you. 

We’ve put this 80% flour to every conceivable 


‘test in our experimental bakery. We’ve made 


all sorts of cake with it: white, yellow, sponge, 
devil’s food, angel food. We’ve used home-type, 
lean, and middle-of-the-road formulas. We’ve 
made cakes that look good—have very satis- 


factory volume and texture—and taste good. 
If you want to give your customers the best 
cakes possible during this period of milling 
restrictions, it’s a good idea to choose emergency 
cake flour that wears the Pillsbury label. 


PILLSBURY'S 


BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 





PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. + General Offices: Mi 
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“BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE. 

























in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 











JONES-HETTELSATER PLANNING 


In the days of more intense competition that lie 
ahead, the manufacturer with an inefficient plant is 
likely to wind up “behind the eight ball.” 


So if you are planning to build a new plant or modern- 
ize your present facilities to meet competition you’ll 
want the best possible planning. Jones-Hettelsater 
engineers can help with sound and stimulating ideas 
on economy of operation and flexibility of layout. 


For 26 years, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have been 
planning and building for the grain, flour, feed and 
cereal industries. We are experts in that field. Our 
competent counsel will provide the foresight needed 
to protect you in building efficiently and planning 
wisely. : | 


. J ONES Typrraares pon re Compan) 





























Designers and Builders for Millers and the —American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Choose Ismerta! 


There is a long record of production 
skill behind Ismert-Hincke flours. For 
example, the first diastatically-controlled 
flours came from Ismert-Hincke mills 
years before this milling practice be- 
came a common thing. 


It is that kind of record for production 
progress and skill that means so much 
to the flour buyer, particularly these 
days when government restrictions put 
extra emphasis on the need for the best 
kind of milling job. 


You can rely on ISMERTA always 
to be in the forefront of quality 
flours . . . today no less than 

ever. 


THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 
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TopmiLt 


A great new name on burlap 





Yes, it’s a great new name—and it means great new things for buyers 


of burlap bags. It means, first of all, that Chase is again importing burlap : 
Right now... with a shortage 


direct from India’s top mills. of cotton bagging, you can 
probably find additional uses 

But even more, it means this burlap has had to meet for TOPMILL burlap bags. 

Mabe ‘ ; " 3 For example, feed, flour, 
Chase’s rigid specifications. Specifications, by the way, that are based on sail tanlitinat: ad den 
nearly one hundred years of experience in making burlap dreds of other products can 
ay Sapten seaeniaae: be packed in TOPMILL. Get 
$ bean. the facts. Consult today with 


Chase TOPMILL has been thoroughly tested for Bites oy cree ci ge 


tensile strength, and inspected for finish and appearance before it was 
made into bags. Remember this great new name — TOPMILL— 











it’s tops for many uses! 





FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 
BOISE * DALLAS © TOLEDO © DENVER + DETROIT » MEMPHIS 


BUFFALO «© ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND e¢ MILWAUKEE 
» PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS «© ORLANDO, FLA, «© SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS, 0, ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN. « WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Lambert St. Louis Municipal Airport . . . Now being enlarged for post-war needs 


ST. LOUIS? 


. » » Transportation Center 


Look to the future! 

St. Louis has transportation service! 

24 great wheat carrying railroads! 

286 road haul motor carriers—direct single line service to 36 states! 


The home of ““Old Man River’’—year around barge service on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries! 


Major airlines already comnts in ALL directions! 
@ PLUS! All the flours you use, in one car, in any assortment! 






Switch to 
ST. LOUIS To Valier’s 


TODAY! 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. | 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI < 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 

















We are determined that POLAR BEAR 


traction requirement will be the equal of any 





been the POLAR BEAR policy. 
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The Only Way 


A Program for Permanent Prosperity 
By Dr. Ray E. Untereiner 


HE most popular word in our 

postwar vocabulary is “jobs.” 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers and the CIO, and 
Henry Wallace and Earl Browder 
and even Gypsy Rose Lee, are in per- 
fect agreement that jobs constitute 
our number one problem. That word 
has become a sort of shorthand sym- 
pol for all our economic aspirations. 
It no longer means the sweat and 
toil and aching backs it used to 
mean. It, has become a synonym 
for sustained high levels of prosper- 
ity. We all want plenty of jobs: for 
ourselves and our children and for 
future generations of Americans. But 








Editor’s Note: The ac- 
companying article was 
delivered recently as an ad- 
dress by Dr. Ray E. Un- 
tereiner, professor of eco- 
nomics, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, 
and economic advisor, Na- 
tional Association of Manu- 
facturers, at the consultation 
between women leaders 
and industrial managers on 
reconversion problems. 

















just what is a “job’? Do we all 
mean the same thing when we use 
the word? 

If we did, we might all give our 
unqualified support to the “full em- 
ployment” legislation which the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of Commerce 
are urging upon Congress. Under it, 
we could put on the public. payrolls 
everybody who couldn’t find a pri- 
vate job. We wouldn’t have to worry 
about whether or not those public 
jobs produced anything worth having, 
because we wouldn’t try to meet the 
payrolls out of income from sales. 
We'd simply add them to the public 
debt. 

Or we might prefer the labor alter- 
native. Create 25% more jobs by 
having everybody do 25% less work; 
with 100% pay for a 75% output! 

Either of those proposals might 
solve the job problem, if all we’re 
looking for when we speak of “jobs” 
is a way to see that everybody gets 
a share of chronic scarcity. Either 
of them would doubtless be prefer- 
able to continued mass unemploy- 
ment. The job problem is one that 
has to be solved. Businessmen know 
that. But they’d like to see it solved 
with real, productive jobs. To them, 
the government and labor schemes 
look jike ways to camouflage unem- 
ployment, rather than to cure it, As 
a last resort, we might adopt them. 
But we are setting our sights pretty 
low, if we accept any kind of pro- 
gram which at best could make scar- 
city and poverty bearable, on the 
thesis that “misery loves company.” 

Let's try to agree on a more am- 
bitious definition of what we mean 
by “jobs.” Let’s set up a standard 
for the kind of high level employ- 
ment that will be worth having; fully 
productive employment, turning out 
goods that people want, and will buy 
and pay for. Let’s seek a practical 
Program for the creation of real jobs, 


and not be content with subsidized 
jobs or part-time jobs. What are we 
really talking about—most of us— 
when we use the word “jobs”? 

First, of course, we mean a fair 
chance for everyone to earn a living. 


But we mean more than that. We 
want economic security for everyone. 
We want progressively higher stand- 
ards of living. We want a fair deal 
in the division of income and of op- 
portunities. And we want to pre- 
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serve our rights and privileges as 
free men. We want exactly what I 
am discussing: Permanent Prosperity. 
We call it “jobs.” We define and 
measure prosperity in terms of jobs 
(Continued on page 18.) 





CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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COMMANDER’ 


HI-EX 


milled in accordance with War Food Order 144 


This new high-extraction, high-protein 
bakers’ flour, milled from selected North- 
western Hard Spring Wheats, is a most 
welcome sight in the bakery these days. 

And bakers who know the advan- 
tages of fermentation strength and fine 
breadmaking qualities of this year’s 
Northwestern Hard Spring Wheat flours 
are happy with the results they get with 
the new COMMANDER HI-EX Bakers’ 
Flour. Ask your Commander represen- 
tative about it. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices—-MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffale 
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USDA to Take Wheat Above 21 Days 





AIM AT STOCKS IN EXPORT 
POSITION: PATTERN TO VARY 


Excess Holdings Must Be Offered Either as Wheat or 
Flour—Grain Branch to Use Judgment—Farmer 
Bonus Selling May Hold Key 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Although it is 
unlikely that the government would 
dare to requisition or confiscate 
wheat from farmers, this week marks 
the start of a period of requisition 
of millers’ stocks of wheat in excess 
of a 21-day grind. Starting May 1, 
all millers with wheat in excess of 21 
days’ grind will not be permitted to 
operate unless they offer wheat in 
excess of this maximum limit to the 
Commodity Credit Corp., either in 
the form of wheat or to bé ground 
into flour within 10 days. 

While this provision of WFO 144, 
established in amendment 7 to that 
order, issued April 19, 1946, affects 
all mills, it is unlikely that all mill 
stocks will be involved. 


After Large Holdings 

In the first place it is probable 
that most of the smaller mills with 
insignificant grinding capacity and 
mills whose wheat stocks are out of 
position as far as export is concerned 
will not be affected by the CCC op- 
erations. The government is after 
large wheat holdings which can be 
moved quickly into export channels 
either as wheat or as flour. 

Over the past week-end, USDA offi- 
cials have studied consolidated re- 
ports of the wheat holdings of all 
mills. Some of the larger mills have 


reported heavy stocks of wheat either 


on hand at mill elevators or held on 
“to arrive” contracts, revealing more 
than ordinary business acumen in the 
face of the tight wheat situation. 

It is these stocks which will prob- 
ably have to be delivered to the gov- 
ernment either as wheat or flour 
to meet the government’s export 
commitments. The CCC has stat- 
ed that it will pay the mill- 
ers the applicable wheat ceiling, 
plus mark-ups which have been paid, 
but with no allowance for accrued 
storage. On flour purchases, the 
CCC will pay the flour ceiling f.o.b. 
plant, plus the balance of the export 
rate to seaboard. 


PMA Gets Flour 


How the government will prorate 
its wheat purchases from mills with 
flour buying is a question which has 
not been decided; however, with 
Wheat the bull’s-eye of the export 
target, it is probable that wheat 
stocks in export position will get 
first attention: During the past 
week, the Production and Marketing 
Administration has obtained approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 Ibs of flour from 
mills under the old offers which were 
issued in March and which were only 
Partially filled. This rush of sales is 
interpreted to indicate that many 
mills have been obtaining running 


time in excess of the reduced domes- 
tic production level by procuring gov- 
ernment export business. 

Although there has been no formal 
statement of policy, it is believed that 
Grain Branch officials in charge of 
WFO 144 will use careful judgment 
in draining off wheat in surplus of 
the permitted 21-day inventory. Mills 
may expect a reasonable administra- 
tion of the order as far as running 
time for export is concerned if farm- 
ers sell wheat under the wheat bonus 
payment program. 


Bonus Movement Is Key 


If the wheat certificate plan works 
with the. success predicted by Secre- 
tary Anderson, it is likely that the 
Grain Branch of the USDA will exer- 
cise precaution in lifting mill surplus 
stocks, taking only those which will 





fit into export commitments as far 
as current shipping schedules are con- 
cerned. If the original export goal 
standard is followed, this will mean 
that wheat surplus stocks and flour 
would be purchased on the ratio of 
37.5 to 7.5, which reflects a monthly 
wheat export goal of 37,500,000 bus 
of wheat and 7,500,000 bus of wheat 
as flour. 

Even exercising the most extreme 
care in administration of the order, 
many mills will feel inequities. For 
example, mills which have surplus 
wheat, but which are not in a posi- 
tion to handle export business may 
be deprived of stocks in excess of 
21 days’ inventory. Based on the 
new permitted production level of 
75% of the production of flour in the 
corresponding month in 1945 for do- 
mestic consumption, many mills will 
cease operation some time in May. 


Operations Pattern to Vary 


No general pattern of operation 
can be forecast as some mills may de- 
cide to run their plants at the most 
efficient operating capacity and ship 
out flour to domestic customers in 
their normal manner and suspend 
operations until wheat again becomes 
available. Others may decide to hus- 
band their permitted 21-day inven- 
tory and spread their operation over 
into June, so that their brand names 


‘ will not be totally displaced from 


(Continued on page 37.) 


UK Cuts Loaf 1/4 Lb 
Without Reducing 
8'/c Price 


London, Eng.—(By Cable)—The 
British government, in an effort to 
economize bread consumption as a 
result of diverting 200,000 tons of 
grain to famine areas, decided April 
25 immediately to introduce a smaller 
loaf weighing 1% lbs instead of the 
standard 2-lb loaf, to sell at the same 
price—414d (8%c). 

The saving in flour from the deci- 
sion is estimated at 12%%, It is 
understood that a proportionate sub- 
sidy on bread flour will be taken 
from the baker in order to reduce the 
price of other foodstuffs, thus com- 
pensating the consumer for buying a 
smaller loaf at no reduction in price. 

It is reported that the government 
is anxious to avoid bread rationing 
and that this measure is a “tryout” 
in bread economy. The public is be- 
ing asked to buy no more loaves than 
usual. 

The production of beer was. also 
ordered reduced to 90% of the pre- 
war level, which means reduction of 
15% in the present output and an 
expected saving of 148,000 tons of 
barley. 





Wheat Bonus Extended; First Loads 
Arriving; Opinions on Total Vary 


In a radio address following his 
return from the Northwest wheat 
area, Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson predicted a flood 
of wheat from northwestern farm 
bins which would swell to 100,000,000 
bus by July 1 and denied that the 
governmént was planning to con- 
fiscate farm-held stocks of wheat 
as recommended a day earlier by 
Dean Acheson, acting Secretary of 
State. Mr. Anderson attributed the 
farmers’ delay in marketing the wheat 
to the press of spring field work 
which, when completed, would afford 
time to truck surplus wheat to coun- 
try elevators. Other reports from 
the field do not reflect the secre- 
tary’s optimism. 

When he was in North Dakota, 
Secretary Anderson announced that 
the government would extend the 
redemption period on the bonus phase 
of the wheat certificate plan through 
March 31, 1947, contingent upon ex- 
pected approval by the Department 
of Internal Revenue. This was con- 
firmed in a telegram to CCC field 
offices April 29. 

As originally issued the bonus pay- 
ment was only available if the seller 
of wheat made delivery on or before 
May 25, 1946, and redeemed his cer- 
tificate not later than June 15, 1946. 
That early redemption requirement 
for the bonus certificate vitiated the 
tax deferment factor which had been 
seen as essential to the success of 
the bonus offer. 

In addition, Mr. Anderson stated 
that the USDA will advance its par- 
ity reporting date in 1947 from the 








ARMY TRUCKS MAY HAUL 
BONUS WHEAT 


Climax, Minn.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson, in’ speaKing to 
wheat farmers here last week, said 
that Brig. Gen. Thomas Campbell, 
once known as the “wheat king” of 
Montana, is investigating the possi- 
bility of using army trucks for the 
movement of wheat under the certifi- 
cate and bonus plan. 





usual April statement to March, 1947, 
so that at the time of wheat cer- 
tificate redemption deadline, sellers 
will be able to obtain any increased 
wheat ceiling which would’ be re- 
quired to reflect any advance in par- 
ity. However, the requirement that 
wheat must be delivered to the gov- 
ernment by May 25, 1946, to be- 
come eligible for the wheat certifi- 
cate plan and its bonus rider still 
is mandatory, government officials 
state. 


The first of the bonus wheat is 
arriving at terminal markets in the 
Northwest and Southwest, but as 
yet the volume is very light and 
opinions still vary considerably about 
the quantity of grain the program 


, will originate. 


The Minneapolis regional office of 
the CCC reports a mounting flood of 
purchase contracts, indicating that 
country elevators are busy issuing 
certificates, and with the extension 
of the bonus privilege to the life of 
the program, providing the wheat is 
delivered on or before May 25, of- 
ficials anticipate a heavy movement 
in the next four weeks. 

One official stated that a figure 
of 30,000,000 bus from North Da- 
kota alone would be conservative. 
He estimated that around 500,000 
bus of certificate wheat were in Min- 
neapolis the afternoon of April 29. 

A. W. Erickson, crop observer, now 
traveling in the Northwest, report- 
ed on April 26 as follows: 

“While there is much talk in the 

(Continued on page 33.) 





Green Dot Not Considered Domestic 


Washington, D. C. — United States Department of Agriculture grain 
branch officials have indicated that they will refuse to consider green dot 
flour output as domestic business as a general policy, but in instances where 
mills produced larger quantities of green’dot flour last year at the expense 
of domestic customers, the government officials may review these cases un- 
der the hardship provision of WFO 144. It probably will be necessary for 
mills appealing under the hardship clause to show that they accepted green 
dot business to accommodate government agencies and that their domestic 
business in any single month was subordinated to these government orders. 
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Flour Cut Police to Ignore Bakers 





USDA TO CONSIDER NO ACTION 
ON USAGE IN BAKING OUTPUT 


Order Controlling Pattern 


of Bakeshop Production on 


Ice, Ready for Use if Trend Swings 
Away From Bread 


By Patricia Krieghbaum 
Washington Office of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—All-out enforce- 
ment of the recent 25% flour cut 
order has been launched by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with close 
scrutiny directed toward milling ac- 
tivities but with no apparent eye on 
the baker’s dilemma of doling out his 
drastically reduced products. 

USDA field representation has 
been transformed into a virtual Sher- 
Jock Holmes body to police the na- 
tion’s grain mills and rout out all 
traces of black marketing which may 
spring up as the flour order creates 
increased divergencies between sup- 
ply and demand. 

At the same time, the baking in- 
dustry seemingly is being ignored 
although it will bear the public brunt 
of the flour reduction. The order 
applies only to the mill level in cut- 
ting production to 75% of last year’s 
domestic distribution. 

The USDA’s bakery branch re- 
vealed that no action is being consid- 
ered to aid the bakers in allocating 
their flour supplies equitably among 
respective outputs of bread, pastry 
and other baking products or even in 
obtaining flour purchases at 75% of 
last year’s deliveries. 


Bakery Policing ‘‘Impossible” 

Philip Talbott, sub-chief of the 
branch, declared that the “mechanics 
of such action is impossible” since 
bakers have never maintained a con- 
stant means of supply. The main 
flaw in any order to assure bakeries 
of an equitable share of the reduced 
flour production is, according to Mr. 
Talbott, that there could be no base 
period of last year or any year upon 
which to formulate the order. 

If all flour purchases were frozen 
to a base period, say of last year, to 
give all bakers opportunity to get 
equally reduced flour rations from 
the mills, one would logically assume 
that the problem would be solved. 
However, there are constant switches 
in bakeries’ supplies so that no rec- 
ords could relate a true purchasing 
pattern on which a regulated 25% 
reduction in the buying pattern could 
be based. 

Early reports concerning the flour 
order indicate that the nation’s re- 
tail bakers will be more seriously 
affected by the ruling than will their 
large wholesale associates in the in- 
dustry. USDA officials admit that 
these small producers, who outnum- 
ber the wholesalers by a substantial 
margin, constitute their major prob- 
lem of “critical. cases” stemming from 
the order. 

The root of the retailers’ predica- 
ment lies in the fact that the large 
bakers are carload buyers and are 
consequently in better position to ob- 
tain greater quantities of flour since 
their maximum purchasing is directly 
with mills. 


The smaller bakeries, on the other 
hand, negotiate their flour transac- 
tions with flour jobbers or wholesale 
grocers. This middleman dealing nul- 
lifies, to a great extent, the forceful- 
ness possible in direct contacts with 
the flour producers themselves. 


Fertile Black Market Field 


Although the department fears no 
overwhelming black market scurry, 
bakery officials interpret the _ in- 
creased lag of supply in relation to 
_ demand as a fertile field for such il- 
legal activity. This would be espe- 
cially true, they say, in tempting 
millers for a larger allotment of their 
decreased production. 

William A. Quinlan, counsel for the 


As 





Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
corroborated opinions that the order 
would seriously cripple retail bakers 
but disclosed that the problem of 
getting wheat from the farms so that 
mills can produce even the 75% 
quantity of flour constitutes the main 
problem of the industry—retail and 
wholesale. 

Mounting rumors that a sudden 
swing from bread production to the 
manufacture of sweet goods was 
gaining momentum in the baking in- 
dustry were denied emphatically by 
Mr. Quinlan. 


Cites Switch in Demand 


“Bakers—especially retail bakers— 
use their materials to give the con- 
sumer what he wants,” Mr. Quinlan 
contended. “The retailers always 
have made more sweet goods be- 
cause customers demanded it. How- 
ever, if the demand would switch, as 
it seems to be doing, pastry produc- 
tion would be cut in line with con- 
sumer trends.” 


Output Pattern Order on Ice 


In the USDA bakery branch, how- 
ever, is an order already drawn up 
and ready for final approval designed 
to set the pattern of manufacturing 

(Continued on page 33.) 





Wheat Export Program Falls 
Far Short of April Goals 


From the Washington Office 
of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—As previously 
reported in The Northwestern Miller, 
the wheat export program has fallen 
below the goals for April. An offi- 
cial announcement of the Department 
of Agriculture states that April 1-20 
exports of wheat and wheat-flour 
equivalent amounted to 468,000 long 
tons. Indicated lifting of not more 
than 350,000 tons of United States 
wheat for the full month of April 
was reported by government ship- 
ping authorities. 

The failure of the government to 


BONDED FLOUR REFUSED 
DUE TO BOAT LACK 


Washington, D. C.—Shipments of 
American flour by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion for foreign famine areas are 
moving “at about the capacity of our 
shipping space,” and flour milled in 
this country from Canadian wheat is 
being rejected by government pur- 
chasers at present, the Production 
and Marketing Administration an- 
nounced April 29 in response to in- 
quiries about objection to offers of 
Canadian wheat flour milled in’ bond. 
One Minneapolis milling firm said it 
had offered UNRRA 5,000 tons of 
flour made from Canadian wheat and 
held under bond at a Buffalo mill, but 
the offer was refused. Industry rep- 
resentatives were a little nonplussed 
at the explanation, in view of the 
many recent statements that the ex- 
port program was lagging because of 
inadequate grain and flour supplies, 
rather than lack of shipping space. 





maintain its export program cannot 
be attributed to any inaction by 
USDA grain branch officials, who 
have moved all wheat and wheat 
flour made available to it. As long 
as farmers have declined to sell 
wheat, USDA grain branch officials 
were powerless to act. 

_ Even with the wheat bonus plan in 
operation, it will take several weeks 
before receipts are obtained in sub- 
stantial quantities to bring the pro- 
gram abreast of monthly goals. 
Probably by the end of May ship- 
ments will be proceeding at the goal 
levels if farmers accept the wheat 
bonus program with the enthusiasm 
its USDA authors expect. 

USDA, in reporting on the export 
program, states: 

“Exports since Jan. 1 totaled 3,155,- 
000 long tons, as against a prorated 
goal of 3,667,000 tons for this period. 
About 37% of the total quantity ex- 
ported since Jan. 1 was for UNRRA 
countries. 

“April exports show an increasing 
deficit below the 1,100,000-ton goal 
for the full month. The exports dur- 
ing the first 10 days of April were 
239,000 tons and for the period April 
11-20, only 229,000 tons. 

“In order to meet the April goal 
of 1,100,000 tons it would be neces- 
sary to ship 632,000 tons during 
the period April 21-30. It is almost 
certain that this will be impossible. 
Whatever deficit results will make 
necessary increased shipments during 
May and June to reach export goals.” 

The department then’ continued 
with a statement that it believes that 
exports of grain in May will be sharp- 
ly increased by the wheat-and corn 
bonus program and the 25% cut in 
domestic flour distribution. 


— 


Labor Restive as 
Cut Bakery Output 
Points to Less Pay 


Washington, D. C.—Labor organ. 
izations in the bakery field are res. 
tive under the prospect of reduced 
take-home pay as result of lowered 
production in the industry. Only 
scattered reports on conditions are 
received at national association of. 
fices here, but such as do reach this 
city reveal that labor appears to be 
preparing to ask that their pay 
checks be maintained at current ley. 
els without regard to the effect on 
the price structure. 

If labor should be given a tempo- 
rary wage increase, it is probable 
that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will be asked to make further 
adjustments in bread prices. In one 
area in Pennsylvania, it has been 
reported that bakery labor opposed 
an operator’s plan to reduce his pro- 
duction and compelled the company 
to maintain its regular distribution 
schedule. 

Industry officials are fearful that 
the labor aspect of this reduction in 
volume is going to be a hard nut to 
crack. 


Milwaukee Increase Sought 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Fearing that the 
25% reduction in flour will show 
up in reduced bakery operations, 
members of the Milwaukee AFL 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union are planning to seek wage 
increases “even at the expense of 
an increase in the price of bread.” 
Eleanore Raasche, state secretary of 
the Wisconsin bakery union council, 
noted that pay increases might be 
necessary if the work week in bak- 
eries generally is shortened. Emil 
Sueflow, business agent for Local 
205, representing about 700 bakery 
workers, stated that production al- 
ready is being cut by some bakers. 





Flour Ceilings in 
Eastern Louisiana 
Will Be Reduced 


Kansas City, Mo.—Reductions of 
about 3c in ceiling prices of bakery 
flour delivered in the eastern Louis- 
iana territory will go into effect May 
15, when lowered freight rates to 
southeastern territory from points in 
the Southwest become effective. The 
reductions were ordered recently by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

While complete calculations have 
not been made, it is not expected 
that there will be any ceiling price 
changes in other parts of the South- 
east, since those prices are based on 
the proportional rate from Kansas 
City to Cincinnati and Louisville, plus 
proportional rates from those points 
to southeastern cities on billing orig- 
inating in southern Indiana. Since 
the rate reductions in the Southeast 
do not apply with respect to Central 
Freight Association territory, the Of 
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fice of Price Administration flour 
price maximums will not change in 
that area. 

The rates in Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi, however, are based on 
Enid and will reflect the rate reduc- 
tion of 3c from Enid to Memphis. 

Rates to all of the area south of 
the Potomac and east of the Missis- 
sippi will be lowered effective May 
15, the reduction to some major 
markets running about 7%c from 
Kansas City. 

There is some probability that a 
general rate increase will take place 
shortly. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission will begin hearings in 
Washington May 6 to consider the 
carriers’ application for a general 
25% increase in rates. At the same 
time Ex Parte 148 will be reopened 
for further consideration. This docket 
concerns a freight rate increase or- 
der which was in effect for a short 
time in 1942 and later suspended. 
Some well-informed traffic men be- 
lieve that the Ex Parte 148 rates 
will be re-established temporarily 
while the ICC delves further into the 
merits of the general 25% rate ad- 
vance asked by the railroads. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL SALE 
VETOED BY STOCKHOLDERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The stockhold- 
ers of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., on April 27 voted against 
the sale of the company to F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis firm had made an 
offer of $1,300,000 for the liquid as- 
sets and properties of the New Ulm 
mill, according to press reports. 

The proposed transaction has been 
the subject of court action in which 
Charles T. Silverson, Minneapolis, one 
of the vice presidents of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., asked the court to 
direct trustees, who have in charge 
a block of stock of the company, to 
approve the sale. The petition was 
denied by the court. 
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Wheat Export Program Uncertain | 
in Spite of Expressed Optimism 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Even as the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who still 
acts like a congressman, beat the 
publicity tom-toms at Climax, Minn., 
before the approving eyes of F. H. 
LaGuardia, UNRRA director, and 
with a staged backdrop of the Farm- 
ers Union unescapably emphasized, 
other administration officials at the 
capital were casting grave doubts on 
the efficiency of the steps taken to 
obtain farm wheat supplies for the 
wheat export program. 

This criticism came from a per- 
sonage of no less importance than 
Dean Acheson, acting secretary of 
state, who stated, however, that he 
was expressing only a personal opin- 
ion. Mr. Acheson told a press con- 
ference that wheat was not coming 
off farms and that export shipments 
had been progressively falling behind 
the 1,000,000-ton monthly commit- 
ment. He advocated more drastic 
action to move wheat from farms, 
leaving the inference that requisition 
might be necessary. 

Asked what sort of drastic action 
might be taken, he said that there 
was no great mystery about it, that 
if you wanted to get wheat or flour, 
what you had to do was to go and 
take wheat or flour. 


Far Below Goal 


April wheat shipments to all relief 
areas had fallen 45% short of the 
goal, Mr. Acheson stated, adding that 
a restoration of rationing of domestic 
food supplies should not be over- 
looked as a possible stimulus to the 
relief program. .Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson has on numerous oc- 








THE 1946 ALMANACK 


AGAIN THe NortTHWESTERN Miter ALMANACK, statistical and 

factual guide to the flour, grain, feed and baking industries, 
bows to the reader family of this journal. Annually for more than 
three decades it has made its appearance as a part of THE NortH- 
WESTERN MIULLER’s program of “extra-curricular” services to the 
trades with which the journal is associated. 


This year’s ALMANACK is presented as SECTION II of the current 


(April 30) issue of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 


It is mailed in 


the same wrapper “that brings to readers Section I of this issue, 
which contains all the customary features of THE NorTHWESTERN 


MILLER. 


All numbers of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER deserve preserva- 
tion for reference, but this particularly is true of SecTIoNn II of the 
ALMANACK Numper. It is a reference work unexampled in the field 
occupied by the industries this journal delights to serve. 

Much statistical matter, notably on crops and exports of foreign 
countries, was unavailable during World War II, and some of the 
compilations of the United States government agencies were sus- 


pended for security reasons. 


Most of this data is now restored, 


though the contributions of some important sources, such as the 
International Institute of Agriculture, are still lacking. 

The wartime and postwar governmental controls have provided 
a vast quantity of new subject matter for the ALMANACK, and the 
historical and factual recording of these regulations has required 
great appropriation of space and expenditure of energy. Full texts 
of major government orders affecting the flour, feed, grain and com- 
mercial baking industries have been published in the ALMANACKS 
of the war years, and the current edition presents a complete index 
of all the regulations that have been and are now effective. 
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casions rejected rationing as an effec- 
tive measure at this time on_ the 
grounds that OPA rationing machin- 
ery had been dismantled and by the 
time it had been re-established the 
foreign food crisis would have passed. 

Mr. Acheson said that continued 
defaults of food shipments to the oc- 
cupied countries of Japan and Ger- 
many might lead to food riots in 
those nations. When the Famine 
Emergency Committee was first 
formed, Herbert Hoover epitomized 
this problem as the alternative of 
providing food or returning larger 
occupation forces to quell rebellious 
and hungry nationals. The acting 
secretary of state’s comment on the 
food relief export program was 
evoked by a question concerning a 
statement of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission to the effect that food ship- 
ments to the enemy occupied coun- 
tries should be maintained but not 
given priority over other relief areas. 
Mr. Acheson revealed that food re- 
lief shipments to Germany and Japan 
had fallen proportionately with those 
to the other relief nations. 


Protested Mill Operation 


At the same time it has been 
learned that Mr. LaGuardia, who has 


been predicting dire things if relief 
food supplies are not forthcoming, is 
casting doubts on the requirements of 
foreign nations for food. This revela- 
tion came following a statement to 
Mr. LaGuardia by a miller that the 
75% flour production level author- 
ized under WFO 144 was in his par- 
ticular case a full 100% reduction, 
as he was unable to obtain wheat to 
operate his mill. The former New 
York mayor, in making an inquiry 
over the truth of this miller’s repre- 
sentations, is alleged to have said 
that he had been assured that mills 
would be guaranteed wheat to run 
on a 75% of capacity basis for do- 
mestic production and if this condi- 
tion was not going to prevail he 
wanted to be informed so that he 
could resist foreign demands. 

Since his return to the capital 
from the Northwest wheat area, Mr. 
Anderson denied that the govern- 
ment contemplated. requisition of 
farm wheat as intimated by Mr. 
Acheson, but Mr. Anderson warned 
that despite the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the grain trade, farmers 
and others the United States will 
have to tighten its belt still further 
and eat less wheat, bread, cake, pas- 
try and cereal products. 





FUTURES ARE GAMBLING-.--LA GUARDIA 


* * 2 
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Statement Criticized by Grain Trade Leaders 


Washington, D. C. — Taking a 
gratuitous and unwarranted slap at 
the function of the commodity ex- 
changes in a statement to reporters 
prior to his appeal to farmers to 
deliver wheat to the government un- 
der the wheat bonus certificate plan, 
F. H. La Guardia, UNRRA director, 
antagonized leaders of this important 
marketing machinery and brought a 
sharp rejoinder from them. 

Mr. La Guardia is said to have told 
reporters that, “We should have the 
sale of wheat and not the fictitious 
sales of futures. The grain industry 
is entitled to insurance but let’s call 
it that and not wheat sales.” 

Reacting vigorously in defense of 
the grain trade marketing machinery, 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger of Minneapo- 
lis, head of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, wired the 
following statement to Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson and 
other officials in Washington: ‘“En- 
tire grain trade very much incensed 
and resentful about attack made on 
grain trade and grain exchanges by 
La Guardia on nationwide broadcast 
from Climax, Minn., regarding fam- 
ine and the need for wheat. Entire 
trade has co-operated in every way 
to help government program which 
fact can be substantiated in many 
ways including public praise recent- 
ly accorded by President Truman 
himself. Therefore it seems unthink- 
able that. a public servant should 
come to our Northwest from the 
sidewalks of New. York and go out 
of his way to publicly attack a trade 
whose help he has had and needs. 
Anything you can do to cause re- 
traction will be greatly appreciated.” 

Speaking as leader of the largest 
commodity exchange in the nation, 


the Chicago Board of Trade, Harry 
C. Schaack, president, in a statement 
revealed how inadequate is the 
knowledge of the commodity ex- 
changes possessed by the former 
New York mayor in answering the 
criticism. Mr. Schaack said: “Ap- 
parently La Guardia is not convers- 
ant with the fact that the futures 
prices at Chicago market have been 
at ceiling prices for months.” He 
further stated that at present there 
is no speculative trading in wheat. 

Harold H. Tearse, president of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
also issued a statement pointing out 
that the grain trade is co-operating 
“completely and vigorously with the 
government efforts.” 

No comment is available from Sec- 
retary Anderson who was La Guar- 
dia’s companion on the trip — to 
Climax. 

RCRA PRP ISI IAG ON ya AN NINETIES SINE 
LESSON IN HOW TO PREVENT 
FUTURE WARS 

John E, Kasper, chairman: of the 
North Dakota Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, had planned a 
“banquet” with a starvation menu for 
the visit of F. H. La Guardia, director 
general of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson in Fargo. Potato soup, 
dark bread and coffee were to be 
served. 

But Tom Powers, proprietor of the 
Gardner Hotel, scotched the idea. He 
added salmon, string beans, potatoes, 
butter and cream to the bill of fare. 

“We can’t keep good feeling on 
empty stomachs,” Mr. Powers said. 
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Flour Production Down Sharply 


As Mills Hit April Quota Mark 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The produc- 
tion pattern of spring. wheat mills 
has been quite variable as between 
plants since the April 19 order limit- 
ing domestic flour production to 75% 
of the corresponding month a year 
ago. Several plants were forced 
down immediately, since they already 
had reached their quota at the time 
the order was issued. These plants 
either had no export orders to switch 
operations to or did not have any 
wheat above a 21-day grind inventory 
to permit export grinding. 

One or two mills were able to keep 
grinding throughout last week on 
domestic orders, but these were in 
the minority. Some plants ran a 
few days after the order was issued 
before they reached their April quota 
and a few had a little previously 
booked UNRRA or PMA business 
which permitted another day or two 
grind before they were forced down. 

For Minneapolis, reports to The 
Northwestern Miller indicate a total 
production last week of 77% of ca- 
pacity, despite the idleness of a few 
mills and for Northwest mills out- 
side of Minneapolis the run was 64%. 
These compare with 77% and 82%, 
respectively, a week ago. Buffalo 
mills ran at 70% last week, against 
65% the previous week. Southwest- 
ern mills ran 71%, against 83%, 
Kansas City 59%, against 80%, cen- 
tral and southeastern mills 55%, 
against 64%. 

From the standpoint of flour ship- 
ments, the reduced operations are 
not fully evident, since some mills 
which shut down their grinding fa- 
cilities continued to pack and ship 
flour. y 

The idle mills all expected to re- 
sume operations May 1, when a new 
monthly quota becomes available, but 
the production picture will be deter- 
mined largely by the amount of 
wheat they can obtain as they go 
along. Many plants report that they 
do not have a 21-day stock of wheat 
now. They have no chance of ob- 
taining it in competition with the 
30c bonus offer of the CCC and 
therefore are at the mercy of the 
CCC to make wheat available to 
them. CCC may do this for export 
flour, but it has been said that the 
agency does not intend to allocate 
wheat to mills for domestic flour 
production. 

¥ sY 


Southwest Output Reduced 


Kansas City, Mo.—Practically all 
commercial flour milling capacity in 
the Southwest was idle at the start 
of this week. Only a few mills were 
able to bridge the gap entirely from 
April 22 to May 1 by running on ex- 
port orders and some of these plants 
were of small size. 

A survey of mills with a total 
daily capacity of 158,800 sacks scat- 
tered throughout the Southwest 
showed that about 50,900 sacks of 
capacity was closed by April 24 and 
an additional 100,000 by April 26. 
The remainder expected to operate 
through to May 1 on export business. 

Most of the plants surveyed ex- 
pected to resume operations on May 
1 for varying periods, depending on 
their wheat supply. Few . expected 
to be able to run the full 21: days 
on domestic business- permitted - by 
WFO 144, because they lacked suf- 


ficient wheat to meet even this gov- 
ernment level of operations. A scat- 
tered number declared that they 
would be unable to run at all dur- 
ing May unless some wheat was ob- 
tained from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for export milling. 

In some cases where mills had 
wheat enough to be able to run two 
or three weeks on domestic business, 
their last year’s record of domestic 
milling operations was such as to 
limit output, because of heavy pro- 
duction of green dot and other gov- 
ernment export flour a year ago. 
Since this type of business has been 
classified as export, these mills find 
themselves with a poor base for do- 


mestic flour. In some cases, the con- 
dition has been so extreme that hard- 
ship appeals have been filed with 
the Department of Agriculture. So 
far no final ruling has been made, 
beyond an indication that some com- 
promise exception might be made. 
While it is impossible to check the 
situation accurately, it appears likely 
that domestic milling of flour in the 
Southwest in May will not amount 
to more than 14 days’ running time 
on the average and may be even less 
than that amount. Millers are hope- 
ful that some allocation of wheat 
will be made by the CCC for export 
milling at least, but there is no real 
assurance on that point now. 





Amendment Under Study Would 
End Price Controls on June 30 


Washington, D. C. — Price control 
over all agricultural commodities will 
be discontinued June 30, 1946, if the 
substitute amendment now being 
studied by the Senate banking and 
currency committee is enacted into 
the price bill now under consideration 
by that body. 

Revelation of this plan followed a 
series of meetings here this week be- 
tween leaders of farm organizations 
who expressed dissatisfaction with 
the Gossert amendment to the House 
version of the price bill. The Gossert 
amendment provided that price con- 
trol over agricultural commodities 
would end at any time after June 30 
of this year if the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture certifies that production of 
any agricultural commodity exceeds 
a 10-year average. 

Farm bloc leaders who, it is report- 
ed, wish to see price control over 
farm products discontinued believe 
that the Gossert version gives too 
much latitude to the secretary of ag- 
riculture. They fear he would be 
under the influence and domination 
of Chester Bowles, director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 
With this latitude, the United States 
Department of Agriculture could de- 
lay such certification at the bidding 
of Mr. Bowles. 

The Senate substitute, which is re- 
ported to have the support of influ- 
ential senators who side with the ad- 
ministration, would order the removal 
of price control over all agricultural 
commodities as. of June.30, 1946, only 
to be restored by the Office of Price 
Administration if. the secretary of 
agriculture certifies that production 
and foreseeable supplies of any one 
commodity fall below the 10-year 
average of the years immediately pre- 
ceding that date. 

In the case. -of. most. agricultural 
commodities, with the outstanding ex- 
ception of. flax, domestic .production 
exceeds the limitatioris which would 
be provided in. the substitute amend- 
ment. OPA price officials who are 
aware of this effort of farm leaders 
say that the amendment is being 
sponsored by cotton and meat inter- 


ests. and that it will be difficult to © 


prevent its enactment. If it goes 
into.-the, price bill, the only thing 
that can save pricé control over agri- 
cultural and food commodities would 


be a presidential veto. There is a 
strong feeling that Congress might 
override the President if this amend- 
ment were the only White House 
objection to the bill. 

Lukewarm support of OPA was re- 
vealed in the testimony of the major 
farm organization leaders who ap- 
peared before the committee here last 
week. The most vigorous opponent 
of the price agency among the farm 
leaders was Charles W. Holman, sec- 
retary of the National Co-operative 
Milk Producers Federation, who de- 
manded that price ceilings and sub- 
sidies for the dairy industry be halted 
on June 30, 1946. He charged that 
present OPA policies were wrecking 
the dairy industry and preparing the 
way for a milk famine in this coun- 
try. If Congress would not remove 
ceilings and subsidies as of June 30, 
1946, Mr. Holman advised that a 
graduated scale of removal be estab- 
lished so that they would both end 
not later than Dec. 31, 1946. 

Reflecting disagreement with OPA 
administrative policies, Albert S. 
Goss, master of the National Grange, 





April 30, 1946 


told the committee that the Grange 
is convinced that some of the basic 
OPA policies have been a major con- 
tribution to inflation. Mr. Goss ad. 
vocated the removal of subsidies jy 
favor of the price of the market 
place. Ceiling prices should be de. 
signed to cover at least production 
costs and to encourage the maximum 
production, he asserted, and ceilings 
should be removed when supply 
equalled demand. 

Edward O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
joined Mr. Goss in opposition to sub- 
sidies and concurred with the Grange 
position concerning their elimination. 

James G. Patton, president of 
the National Farmers Union, charac. 
terized the House version of the price 
bill as providing an “awful risk with 
our futures” and asked for a one- 
year extension of a bill along the 
lines reported by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. Unlike the 
other farm leaders he urged a con- 
tinuation of subsidy money as long as 
necessary and advocated a return to 
rationing of scarce commodities. Price 
controls, he asserted, should be con- 
tinued until we are well into a pe- 
riod of full production. 

Since the House bill was passed 
there has been a noticeable develop- 
ment of pressure for a less drastic 
curtailment of OPA power although 
it is predicted that Congress will put 
definite limits on the administrative 
powers of the price agency. Con- 
gressional leaders have expressed dis- 
approval of the resumption of ar- 
bitrary administrative methods by 
price agency officials once they have 
obtained legislation. 

Critics of OPA outside Congress do 
not wholly agree with the policy of 
removing controls when supply and 
demand balance until it is known 
what is to be construed as demand. 
If, it is contended, India and Asia 
are to be considered as claimants on 
our food and feed grains it is seen 
that price control over these com- 
modities would continue indefinitely 
if not far into the future under the 
supply-demand balance formula. As 
our international policy now appears 
geared to the use of our grain sup- 
plies as an international political 
weapon there must be some doubt 
over the use of the supply-demand 
yardstick in lifting price controls over 
these commodities, the critics say. 





Uncertainty Rules National 
Picture of Bakery Operation 


Out of the welter of dire predic- 
tions of complete production shut- 
downs within 30 days, optimistic re- 
ports and counter reports, “ appeals 
from baking industry representa- 
tives for cool thinking, stories of ex- 
tensive retail family flour buying 
and sundry observations, the baking 
industry the past week had only 
one thing to be certain about: uncer- 
tainty itself. 

As yet no national pattern of: ac- 
tion had emerged by the end of the 
week, but individual bakers, particu- 
larly wholesalers, immediately took 
steps to cut production in order to 
conserve flour. 

Bakers. of Chicago started planning 
to co-operate in conserving wheat 
and ‘flour immediately after the 75% 
flour order: was issued. It is be- 
lieved there will be no unified pro- 

_gram among Chicago wholesale- bak- 
*ers, but all have inaugurated a pro- 


gram to conserve’ flour. 


A few bakers have cut their pro- 
duction of all items 25 to 30%, while 
some have eliminated a few routes. 
Another large company, it is report- 
ed, has reduced its varieties of bread 
and rolls by seven. Bakers unfor- 
tunately cannot put into effect such 
drastic changes over night, but by 
the end of last week, most of the 
larger Chicago wholesale baking com- 
panies had started their conserva- 
tion programs. 

A few restaurant bakers ‘have al- 
ready noticed a slight reduction in 
orders from their customers. There 
has been a reduction in the weight 
of loaves and rolls, but this branch 
of the industry is still considering 
various means of saving flour. 

Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the 
American Bakers Association, in 4 
special bulletin to the association 
membership, stated, “The obvious and 
probably the most practical: way [to 
meet the flour shortage] will be to 
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reduce daily production substantial- 
ly—now.” 

James Carter. of the P. F. Peter- 
sen Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bakers Associ- 
ation, reported that he was confident 
that bread output reduction will be 
less than 25% because of methods 
such as thinner slicing, fewer vari- 
eties and closer scaling of flours, 
put pointed out that it would be 
impossible for bakers to operate un- 
der a 25% reduction without an in- 
crease in price. 

Fred Laufenburg, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation, reported that 10 to 20% 
of the bakers of his state had cut 
production 10 to 20% and that oth- 
ers are eliminating 114-lb loaves in 
order to put out 1-lb units. 

Government fears that retail bak- 
ers may turn to sweet goods as a 
way of conserving flour, and at the 
same time, of maintaining profits, 
were countered from various sources; 
national and local, from which it 
was learned that bakers, regardless 
of profit considerations, still want 
to keep their bread in public de- 
mand to carry volume sales during 
the famine emergency and, in the last 
analysis, would follow the dictates 
of consumer demand. 

Predictions of an “immediate” 
bread famine in the near. future 
were somewhat offset by a certain 
section of milling opinion that held 
that the picture wasn’t as black as 
it was being painted. Reasoning 
from this camp of ideas was based 
on reports of a few instances of 
cancellations. Reports reaching head- 
quarters of baking industry repre- 
sentatives in Washington, however, 
merely tended to corroborate the 
state of confusion evident from view- 
ing a national situation. 

Reports of bakery inventories of 
flour from all over the country are 
confused, revealing stocks as high 
as the permitted 30-day inventory 
level under WFO 144, while some 
plants appear to be down to a week’s 
supply. Trade sources believe that 
flour inventories of small bakers are 
in poorer condition to meet the low- 
er flour production conditions than 
those of the larger operators. How- 
ever, it is difficult to generalize in 
the absence of complete reports. For 
example, one large chain store oper- 
ator, conducting its own bakery op- 
erations, is reported to have flour 
stocks for about 10 days. 

It has been suggested to retail 
bakers that they reduce their pro- 
duction of all items to 75% of their 
present output. A few have already 
put this plan into effect, and when 
their goods are sold, their stores are 
closed. Some are eliminating several 
variety items. Bakers appear gen- 
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erally to realize that mills are hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing wheat, and that this situation 
will become worse during the next 
30 days. They also realize that even 
if the present flour reduction order 
is continued without change, they 
themselves will have difficulty in ob- 
taining even considerably less than 
75% of their requirements. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Rye Bread Ceiling 
Raised 2c Until 
New Crop 


Washington, D. C.—Under amend- 
ment 3 to revised supplementary reg- 
ulation 14 B effective April 30, 1946, 
the Office of Price Administration 








NO RYE FLOUR CEILINGS 
EXPECTED SOON 


Washington, D. C.—While the Of- 
fice of Price Administration is now 
studying the problem of drafting a 
rye flour ceiling order, officials of 
that agency stated April 30 that ceil- 
ing price order would not be issued 
in the immediate future. Rye grain 
goes under ceiling price control 
June 1. 





has granted an interim price increase 
of 2c lb on rye bread. 

The increased price will be in 
effect until June 30, when the new 
1946 rye crop for which ceilings have 
been announced will be available. A 
further limitation to the increase pro- 
vides that wholesale ceilings may not 
exceed 12c Ib. 

Rye bread bakers have been 
squeezed by the sensational rise in 
the price of rye, which has not been 
under price control. The 1946 rye 
crop goes under price control on June 
1, 1946. 


——————————— 
INSTITUTIONAL FLOUR 
NEEDS OVERLOOKED 


No provision apparently has been 
made by the government for taking 
care of the flour requirements of vet- 
erans’ hospitals, state institutions, etc. 
This week there are 16 veterans’ hos- 
pitals scattered throughout the coun- 
try in the market for flour, but mills 
are in no position to offer them any. 








Bouse Cut Moves OPA to Favor 
Increasing Bread Prices 1¢ Lb 


Washington, D. C-—Officials of the 
Office of Price Administration say 
that the agency is prepared to ap- 
prove bread price increases of 1c lb 
in order to. compensate bakers for 
the expected loss of volume under 
the flour production limitation, and 
the OPA bakery advisory. committee 
will meet with OPA here this week 
to consider the over-all price ad- 
Justment problem. 

Bakery industry officials say that 
the ic Jb increase will not fully com- 
pensate for the reduction in volume, 
but insistence of a full adjustment 


at this time would unnecessarily de- 
lay OPA approval, and it is doubted 
whether a higher increase would get 
through the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. 

The chief obstacle to an increase is 
likely to occur at OES, where, it is 
feared, officials will delay approval 
or, to use a phrase popular in gov- 
ernment circles, “drag their feet.” 

This national price advance will be 
in addition to regional adjustments 
a number of which have already 
been granted and others. pending, 
notably in the Boston. area. ; 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


Washington, D. C. — Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, even 
when he embarks on the great hu- 
manitarian enterprise of providing 
food for the starving millions in Eu- 
rope, India and Asia, cannot refrain 
from cheap ward 
political tricks to 
win favor among 
local partisans, it 
appears from the 
flood of nation- 
wide publicity 
which followed his 
hurried trip to 
North Dakota in 
company with the 
versatile former 
New York City 
Mayor, Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration director, ad-writer, radio 
commentator and newspaper colum- 
nist. 

Secretary Anderson singled out for 
favored treatment and highlighted 
publicity the delivery of 50,000 bus 
of wheat—% of a cargo from a north- 
west co-operative which, according to 
reliable estimates, does not contrib- 
ute more than a small percentage of 





John Cipperly 





Cipperly 


the total amount of grain provided 
for the entire relief program. In this 
favoritism Secretary Anderson over- 
looks the fact that private trade co- 
operating with Commodity Credit 
Corp. officials has supplied by far the 
lion’s share of the wheat supplies for 
the relief program. 

In his eagerness to emphasize this 
relatively small contribution the sec- 
retary also ignored the important 
contribution made by CCC, which has 
obtained a substantial portion of the 
wheat export goal through its own 
regular facilities. 

Mr. Anderson selected a wheat 
community for his showmanship 
which is dominated by co-dperative 
elevators and in so doing significantly 
brushed aside the more important 
contributions and co-operation of the 
private grain trade. Inasmuch as the 
presidential appeal for co-operation 
in the wheat export program has 
been addressed to the whole nation, 
the slight to private industry and the 
failure to give even a nod of approval 
to his own department heads savors 
of cheap politics and is not designed 
to promote the full co-operation nec- 
essary to make the export program a 
success. 





Flour Distributors Complete 
National Convention Program 


New York, N. Y. — The National 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
announced the completion of the pro- 
gram for its annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
12-14. It is one of the strongest pro- 
grams ever developed by the organ- 
ization, including prominent speakers 
outside the industry, and ample ar- 
rangement for discussion of the in- 
dustry’s problems by its own mem- 
bers. 

Among the speakers will be Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., who will speak at the 
Monday morning session. The speak- 
er at the luncheon meeting that noon 
will be Herman Fakler, Washington, 
D. C., vice president of the Millers’ 
National Federation. At the after- 
noon session on Monday, Richard F. 
Uhlmann, vice president of the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., will discuss the grain 
situation. 

At the Monday morning session, 
James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the association, will make his 
annual report, as will Frank T. Her- 
bert, Chicago, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s. board of directors, and 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., New York, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Reports from the 
chairmen of the association’s various 
standing committees will be made 
Monday afternoon, at which time the 
election of officers will take place. 

One of the most important sub- 
jects of discussion at the convention 
will be the need of higher mark-ups 
by flour distributors. This will be 
under the direction of Herbert H. 
Lang, president of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, the 
organization which is most active in 
this connection. 

The convention will opén Sunday 
afternoon with a cocktail party, and 


that evening there will be a meet- 
ing of the association’s board of di- 
rectors and committees. The annual 
banquet will be held Monday evening, 
and the final business session of the 
conference will be Tuesday morning, 
when the convention committees will 
report and the newly elected officers 
will be installed. Immediately after 
the adjournment of the convention 
the board of directors will hold an- 
other meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MISSOURI MILL BOUGHT 
BY MIDLAND COMPANY 


—~p— 


Rea & Page Milling Co. Will Be Op- 
erated by Kansas City 
Firm 


Kansas City, Mo.—The’ Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, has 
purchased the Rea & Page Milling 
Co., Marshall, Mo., John W. Cain, 
president of the Midland company, 
has announced. 

The property consists of a flour 
mill of 800 sacks daily capacity, a 
formula feed manufacturing plant, 
and a 75,000-bu elevator. The com- 
pany also has a 60,000-bu concrete 
elevator at Napton, Mo. 

The Rea & Page Milling Co. will be 
operated as a separate company, and 
will continue to mill flour. Ultimate- 
ly, the feed manufacturing capacity 
of the firm will be expanded. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FACT COMMITTEE NAMED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Bakery own- 
ers and union employees of 26 shops 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul have not 
been able to get together on a new 
contract.. Governor Thye has ap- 

pointed a fact finding corimittee- 
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FLOUR SALES PRACTICALLY 
NIL; MANY MILLS SHUT DOWN 


With Limited Wheat Stocks, Processors See Little Hope 
of Meeting the 75% Domestic Distribution Al- 
lowed—Pinch Seen for Bakers 


A large portion of the nation’s mill- 
ing industry shut down completely 
late last week, having reached the 
75% domestic distribution quota al- 
lowed them under the amendment to 
WFO 144. Sales also virtually halt- 
ed, as mills already have more orders 

booked than they expect 
to get wheat to cover. 
Those with more than 
21 days’ grind of wheat 
on hand or on contract 
are required to sell it to 
the government as wheat 
or flour equivalent, ef- 
fective May 1. 


Bread Scarcity Looms 


As yet the full impact of the mill- 
ers’ wheat situation has not hit the 
consumers, few of whom probably 
realize at the moment that bread 
will become a scarce article within 
a few weeks. Many bakers, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, apparently are 
not fully aware of their predicament 
either, assuming that since the gov- 
ernment put no limitation on bakery 
production, they will be able to get 
flour some place to keep going. 

Among the larger baking units, of 
course, there is no lack of apprehen- 
sion and some wholesale bakers have 
instructed their salesmen to buy as 
much of the grocer’s stock of family 
flour as he will sell at the time the 
bread deliveries are made. Larger 
bakers, too, are cutting out less prof- 
itable routes and consolidating their 
operations ‘to approximately a 75% 
basis. Mills report increasing pres- 
sure from buyers, with all processors 
in a tough spot to allocate deliveries 
equitably. Now that the government 
has taken their stocks, they do not 
have wheat to cover their bookings. 


Southwestern Mills Down 
With the majority of mills in the 
Southwest shut down by the end of 
last week, the aspect was the most 
dismal in the industry’s history. Ex- 


cept for a few mills grinding on ex- 
port and Production and Marketing 
Administration orders, operations the 
last half of the week were stopped 
until the May quota period would 
permit them to start up again. Sales 
of flour for domestic purposes 
amounted to practically nothing, con- 
sisting only of a few bookings of 
small amounts to customers operat- 
ing on a shipping instruction basis. 
Sales by southwestern mills last 
week averaged around 16% of capac- 
ity, against 15% the previous week 
and 40% a year ago. Production at 
Kansas City took a nose dive, drop- 
ping to 59% of capacity. : 


Spring Sales 33% 

Spring wheat millers report the 
current situation in wheat and flour 
the most involved and discouraging 
they have ever experienced. Most 
of them are sold up solid to June 30 
and do not have the wheat to cover 
the bookings. A great many of them 
do not have even a 21-day supply of 
wheat on hand. The 75% domestic 
grind order forced several mills to 
close, since they had already reached 
their April quota. Spring wheat 
mills are not offering family flour, 
due to the heavy hoarding, but they 
are making every effort to take 
care of bakery customers. Even so, 
bakers will not be able to obtain 
75% of their last year’s volume, as 
they seem to expect, due to insuffi- 
cient wheat for mills to grind that 
amount. Bookings by spring wheat 
mills last week amounted to 33% of 
capacity, as compared with 32% a 
week previous and 57% a year ago. 


Eastern Business Stops 

Buffalo mills are limiting sales to 
practically nothing and. will be un- 
able to fill orders now on the books 
with the government taking the 
wheat on the 30c bonus deal. East- 
ern flour buyers are frantically 
searching for supplies, but are meet- 





Durum Scarcity Threatens Further 
Curtailment of Semolina Production 


An increasing scarcity of durum 
granulars may be looked for if the 
movement of wheat from the interior 
to terminals does not pick up soon. 
Receipts the past week were negli- 
gible at Minneapolis, the total hardly 
equalling one medium-sized mill’s 
needs. 

There has been no lessening in in- 
quiry or in volume of shipping direc- 
tions, with mills getting farther be- 
hind on deliveries. Durum mills are 
limited to 75% of their 1945 domes- 
tic grind, just as are bread wheat 
mills, and to a 21-day supply of 
wheat, so restricted operations may 
be looked for from now on. 

Durum mills operated at only 56% 
of capacity last week, against 60% 
the previous week. 

Eastern noodle manufacturers are 
operating on hand-to-mouth basis, 
due to the prolonged shortage of 
durum products. Only those holding 
full permitted inventories have any 


hope of continuing operations at cur- 
rent levels. Demand appears to have 
eased a little, although export inquiry 
remains quite heavy. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, April 27, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.79 $1.79 
2 Durum or better...... 1.78 1.79 
3 Durum or better...... 1.77 este 
4 Durum or-better...... 1.76 
5 Durum or better...... 1.74% eee 
5 ee DUR: bo. ck vece 69 1.69 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, per cent of capacity 
based on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Po Me) Oo ; Bae ee een *118,309 56 
Previous week ...... 126,670 60 
ROA 6s 8 av aae wae 241,565 114 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 27, 1946............ 8,506,323 
July 1-April 28, 1945..........,, 8,641,625 


*Nine companies estimated, 


ing warning that mills will find it 
almost impossible to supply the trade 
with even 75% of its 1945 flour use. 
Bakers at Boston are reducing out- 
put,-cutting the size of baked goods 
units and eliminating specialty items. 
Pittsburgh bakers have cut cake 
production 25 to 50% from the al- 
ready small quotas they previously 
were making due to curtailed sugar 
and shortening supplies. Bakers of- 
fered to buy family flour in lieu of 
bakers’ flour, but mills refused to sell 
because of: the need for allocating 
supplies to family flour jobbers. Bak- 
ers’ organizations are considering 
asking the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for at least 2c loaf increase 
in bread prices to cover the cost of 
production at the lower level. 


Mills Withdrawn 


Most Chicago mills are out of the 
market and some of them were 
closed down last week, due to having 
produced their quota for April. 
Cleveland jobbers report inability to 
purchase flour from mills. The small- 
er bakers in that area, however, for- 
tunately are well supplied with flour. 
Larger bakers are not so well off. 
St. Louis mills are unable to fill or- 
ders already on their books, due to 
insufficient wheat, and are not book- 
ing any new business beyond emer- 
gency lots to regular customers. 

Only small lots of flour are chang- 
ing hands in the southeastern states, 
as many mills shut down after reach- 
ing their 75% April quota. Some 
grocers tried to add to their already 
fair sized stocks of flour to cover ad- 
ditional demands from housewives 
who already have large pantry stocks, 
due to the scare publicity on flour. 
In the Atlanta area jobbers appar- 
ently are taken care of for the near 
future. They report some reluctance 
on the part of buyers to take hold 
of the newly adopted brands and 
receive many requests for the old 
established names. 


Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 374,000 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,835,641 sacks, compared with 
3,209,207 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,712,463 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,060,838 sacks and 
three years ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 2,625,281. 
Production in the Northwest de- 
creased 122,000 sacks over last week 
and 178,000 sacks in the Southwest. 
There was an increase of 29,000 sacks 
in Buffalo and a decrease of 96,000 
sacks in central and southeastern 
states while the north Pacific Coast 
decreased 8,000. - 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INVERT MOLASSES SALES 
TOTAL 12,000,000 GALS 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that sales amounting to approximate- 
ly 12,000,000 gals of high-test (in- 
vert) molasses have been authorized 
to 61 purchasers representing all 
branches of the food industry. 

In accordance with the depart- 
ment’s previous sales announcement, 
any small remaining stocks will be 
allocated to applicants whose appli- 
cations were filed prior to March 1. 

The molasses was sold at 32c gal 
on an f.o.b. Port Everglades, Fla., 
_ Deliveries are proceeding rap- 
idly, set 
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FEED GRAIN SCARCITY 
HIKES FORMULA DEMAND 


—~<p>— 
Mills Plagued With Ingredient Short- 
ages Now Faced With Shutoff 
in Corn Supplies 


Due to diminishing supplies of feed 
grains in deficit areas and the cur- 
tailment of processed feed grain dis- 
tribution, formula feed mills are re- 
ceiving an increased demand for pre- 
pared rations at a time when they 
are unable to 
care for even 
normal volume. 
Shortages in all 
ingredient lines 
have plagued 
them for months, and these scarci- 
ties are expected to be intensified 
by the government bonus purchases 
of corn and wheat, which will divert 
the small trickle of these grains 
from feed mills to the export pro- 
gram. Feeders in surplus grain areas 
are said to be feeding liberally, since 
they have the grain on hand and at 
present market values it affords more 
profit when marketed as _ livestock, 
dairy and poultry products than as 
cash grain. The Production and 
Marketing Administration reports 
the index of wholesale feedstuffs un- 
changed at 166.1, as compared with 
164.9 a year ago. The feed grain 
index is steady at 178.7. 





Millfeeds on Contracts 


In the spring wheat area, 
operations held at about the 
vious week’s level and the _ pro- 
duction was largely applied on con- 
tract. No new offerings are heard 
of except on occasional exchange 
trades. Formula feed manufacturers 
continue to clamor for supplies and 
that class of trade furnishes the most 
insistent demand. 

The millfeed situation shows no 
improvement at any of thé eastern 
or southwestern markets. Flour 
mills claim that they are faced with 
further curtailment in operations 
and that new wheat feed offerings 
would be out of the question. New 
feed transactions in the Kansas City 
area are as near a blank as ever 
experienced. Because of the ingredi- 
ent shortage, bookings of prepared 
feeds by feed manufacturers have 
come to almost a complete halt. Mix- 
ers and manufacturers are await- 
ing a clearer determination of their 
position following the government 
corn buying order. At Buffalo allo- 
cations and shipments of millfeeds 
are running exceedingly low. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 32,146 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfecd 
yield per hundredweight of flour. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 35,975 tons 
in the week previous and 59,115 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,357,- 
364 tons as compared with 2,388,648 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


mill 
pre- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DILLION RICH BUYS ELEVATOR 


Denver, Colo—The Yampa Valley 
Milling & Elevator Co., Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., has been purchased by 
Dillion Rich from the heirs of the 
late Ora Haley of Denver. A, A. 
Smith is president of the firm, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills Faee Bleak Wheat 
Supply Situation 


Open Market Sources Eliminated by Bonus Offer— 
Mill Stocks Over 21 Days’ Grind to Go for Export 


Millers are facing the darkest 
cash wheat situation ever experienced 
in the history of the industry. One 
control after another for the past sev- 
eral months has steadily pinched off 
the supply 
channels. 


in regular marketing 
It now is virtually a 
blank and_ until 
the new crop be- 
gins to move, proc- 
essors see little 
hope of relief. May 
1 marks the start 
of requisition by the government of 
mill stocks of wheat in excess of a 
21-day grind, either in the form of 
wheat or as flour equivalent for ex- 
port. Many mills do not even have 
the 21-day allowable stocks and with 
the sources of supply cut off, nothing 
but reduced operations can result, 
they state. 

Farmers are offered a bonus of 
30c bu if they market their wheat on 
or before May 25 and the June 15 
date for settlement under the bonus 
phase of the certificate plan has 
been extended for the life of the 
plan, or until March 31, 1947. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. controls the 
bonus wheat and since mills cannot 
legally pay more than the ceiling 
price, there is no way for them to 
compete. Statements have been 
made that the CCC will provide 
wheat for mills to grind flour for 
export, but as yet not a bushel has 
been thus allotted. None of the 
CCC wheat will be available for do- 
mestic flour production, it has been 
stated. 

A small volume of bonus wheat is 
starting to arrive at terminal mar- 
kets, but not enough to indicate a 
trend and trade opinions differ about 
the success of the program to get 
wheat from the farms. Another week 
or two will determine whether this 
last ditch stand ahead of actual seiz- 
ure will bring out enough grain to 
bolster the lagging famine relief pro- 
gram, observers state. Meanwhile, 
the entire price structure remains 
firmly frozen at the full ceilings. 
Values are purely nominal, however, 
as the government is the only buyer. 

The new crop picture has faded 
somewhat from the rosy view evident 
a few weeks ago. Dry weather in the 
great plains wheat belt of western 
Kansas and adjoining parts of other 
states is said to be punishing the lush 
plant growth attained from the un- 
usually early and favorable spring 
conditions. Continuation of the 
drouth will cut many bushels off 
the bumper April 1 prospect. The 
Robinson Elevators Co. estimates the 
Kansas crop at 191,000,000 bus, off 








BOOK NEW CROP WHEAT 
AT CEILING PRICE 


Kansas City, Mo. — Considerable 
booking of new crop hard winter 
Wheat has taken place in the past 
fortnight, on the basis of the highest 
permissible ceiling price, or the mar- 
ket price if no ceiling prevails, at the 
time of inspection. Several million 
bushels, it is estimated, have been 
booked on this basis for July delivery. 
Some millers are refusing such offers, 
but apparently they are being taken 
by mills outside the wheat growing 
areas, 


21,000,000 from the last government 
report. Other estimates are down 
to 150,000,000 bus. The newly seeded 
spring wheat crop needs rain soon 
and frequently. 


North American Stocks Low 


Stocks of wheat in all positions in 
North America on April 1, 1946, to- 
taled 552,000,000 bus, compared with 
1,067,000,000 a year ago, 1,090,000,000 
two years ago and 870,000,000 the 
10-year (1934-43) average, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion reports. 

Stocks of wheat in the United 
States totaled 339,000,000 bus on 
April 1, 1946, compared with 563,- 
000,000 last year, 545,000,000 two 
years ago and 478,000,000 bus the 
10-year average. Canadian wheat 
stocks on March 31 amounted to 213,- 
000,000 bus in 1946, 504,000,000 in 
1945 and 393,000,000 the average. 

Stocks of wheat at the beginning 
of the 1945 season (July 1 for United 
States and Aug. 1 for Canada) to- 
taled 539,000,000 bus, 673,000,000 in 
1944 and 547,000,000 the 10-year av- 
erage. Production of wheat in both 
countries amounted to 1,429,000,000 
bus in 1945, 1,489,000,000 in 1944 and 
1,142,000,000 bus the 10-year average. 
This added to the stocks gives a total 
supply for North America of 1,968,- 
000,000 bus for the 1945-46 season, 
compared with 2,162,000,000 for the 
1944-45 season and 1,689,000,000 for 
the 1934-43 average. 

Reflecting the urgent foreign de- 
mand, disappearance of wheat in 
North America from the beginning 
of the season April 1 was the largest 
on record, 73% above average, and 
totaled 1,416,000,000 bus. This com- 
pares with 1,095,000,000 last season, 
1,251,000,000 in the same months of 
1943-44 and 819,000,000 the 10-year 
(1934-43) average. 


Bonus Wheat Limited 


The first of the bonus-certificate 
wheat reached the Kansas City mar- 
ket last week, but volume so far has 
been small and not very reassuring 
to millers whose hopes for obtaining 
any allocation for grinding depend 
largely on the volume obtained under 
the CCC program. Arrivals of wheat 
at Kansas City continue very light 
and, of course, there is no open mar- 
ket trading. In both respects, . the 
market probably is at a new low. 
All eyes now are turned to new crop 
wheat, generally making rapid prog- 
ress, but now in need of moisture 
in parts of western Kansas. Should 
the present bonus plan not develop 
adequate supplies for export needs, 
many expect that the CCC will be 
competing for new crop Texas and 
Oklahoma wheat. Some booking of 
new crop wheat already is reported 
at full ceilings. 

Fort Worth reports that mills got 
little or no wheat last week and have 
none in sight. Aside from filling 
some export sales already licensed 
and some unfilled orders to the PMA, 
mill running time now is adjusted to 
make present ‘wheat supplies last as 
long as possible for domestic users. 


Spring Receipts Light 
Some bonus wheat was arriving at 
Minneapolis early this week, but in 
volume too light to indicate a trend. 
Last week’s arrivals at this market 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Previous April 28, April 29, May 1, 

April 27, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
A Teer reer © *673,750 795,264 903,947 700,671 588,615 
Southwest .. 1,029,692 1,207,204 1,262,357 1,010,837 1,020,516 
on gE ieee ‘ 421,490 392,835 533,106 465,880 298,441 
Central and Southeast ......... *398,439 494,134 611,495 515,315 456,384 
North Pacific Coast .......... *312,270 319,770 401,558 368,135 261,325 
BOM» bas sinus HS eRe ch ES HE 2,835,641 3,209,207 3,712,463 3,060,838 2,625,281 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 

*Preliminary. 

Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity r July 1 to———. 
April 27, Previous April 28, April 29, May 1, April 27, April 28, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 68 80 91 71 58 37,033,799 _ 34,625,327 
Southwest ...... 71 83 91 73 74 56,491,570 52,148,099 
BOMIEOA® 6.5 550 avec 70 65 89 80 51 22,265,271 20,815,070 
Central and Ss. E. 55 64 77 65 54 24,399,116 14,141,858 
No. Pacific Coast 87 89 97 89 82 14,730,017 15,923,270 
Petals ....s 62% 70 79 90 74 63 154,919,773 137,653,624 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 21-27 ./... 894,660 648,624 72 
Previous week .. 894,660 749,610 84 
a ae ea 814,380 821,650 101 
Two years ago.. 814,380 689,740 85 
Five-year average ......0..2ceeeee 75 
Ten-year Average ........eeeeeeee 70 
Kansas City 
April 21-27 ..... 364,320 216,013 59 
Previous week .. 364,320 290,345 80 
Year ago ....... 352,800 260,902 74 
Two years ago.. 352,800 197,363 56 
Five-year average ........eeeseeee 65 
ro RS Fe are ee ear 64 
Wichita 
April 21-27 ..... 112,800 91,698 81 
Previous week .. 112,800 95,729 85 
ZOE AHO. 65.04 6s. 111,132 82,547 74 
Two years ago.. 111,132 49,138 44 
Salina 
April 21-27 ..... 84,600 73,357 87 
Previous week .. 84,600 71,520 85 
ZOO? BBO 00.045 109,956 97,258 88 
Two years ago... 109,956 74,596 68 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __i tivity 
April 21-27 ..... 225,720 204,770 91 
Previous week .. 225,720 221,712 98 
pi a | eee 269,100 247,959 92 
Two years ago.. 269,100 237,569 88 
PaveeVOar BVGCRBS 2 6. os cick ce vs cin 77 


Ten-year Average ..........2-seees 68 
Current week preliminary. 


Portland District 


April 21-27 ..... 134,200 *107,500 80 
Previous week .. 134,200 98,058 73 
Wear BHO 242 v0 143,200 153,599 107 
Two years ago.. 143,200 130,566 91 
Five-year average i4°%... 6... eee 85 
Ten-year AVeCTABE 6.55... ee ee cues 75 


*Estimated. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
April 21-27 ..... 667,800 426,346 64 
Previous week .. 667,800 548,435 82 
FOGP OOO 0c55 cis 667,800 573,838 86 
Two years ago .. 660,498 404,015 61 
aver PORr GVOUMO | oo spoke bade pe ite 57 
Ten-year average ...........0.2005 52 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
~ Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
April 21-27 ..... 321,360 247,404 77 
Previous week .. 321,360 246,829 77 
Year ago ....... 321,360 330,109 103 
Two years ago .. 319,284 265,815 84 
Five-year average ...........e0005 69 
Ten-year average ..........cs.000. 67 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and. eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

April 21-27 ..... 720,606 398,439 55 

Previous week .. 770,706 494,134 64 

Year ago ....... 795,240 611,495 77 

Two years ago.. 792,240 515,315 65 

Five-year average ........ etecesee 61 

SEPT BVOOUIND. 0/0750: beds bout é 60 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 21-27 ..... 601,200 421,490 70 

Previous week .. 601,200 392,835 65 

Year ago ....... 600,600 533,106 89 

Two years ago .. 577,416 465,880 80 

Five-year Average ......cessccsece 71 

POMPFORE BVGTRNS of. vccsctescacers 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 


the flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


Figures show production since 


March 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 


feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest——, ——Northwest——, ,-—Buffalo— -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 





April 21-27 + 15,960 1,272,742 9,653 661,503 6,533 423,119 32,146 2,357,364 

Previous week .. 18,650 11,236 6,089 35,975 

Two weeks ago 19,249 12,839 6,356 38,444 
1,279,061 18,387 702,728 10,200 406,859 59,115 2,388,648 
1,307,203 12,897 617,742 8,914 401,801 46,330 2,326,746 
1,186,480 11,921 599,268 5,710 357,341 42,220 2,143,089 
1,057,446 10,496 535,103 6,858 326,442 40,999 1,918,991 

Five-yr. average 23,848 1,220,586 12,671 623,269 7,643 383,112 44,162 2,226,967 





totaled only 465 cars and Duluth un- 
loaded only 333, both only a. frac- 
tion of the quantity a year ago. 
Most of the arrivals applied on pre- 
vious contracts, -since mills and proc- 
essors because of reduced inventories 


; were generally eligible. to. accept 


grain. The, bonus wheat .which comes 
to Minneapolis likely will be diverted 
to Duluth for lake loading on. the ex- 
port program... i ‘ 


BARGE UNLOADING FACILITY 

Manitowoc, Wis.—The Rahr Malt- 
ing Co. is planning construction of a 
concrete tunnel from the river to its 
plant, to unload grain barges direct- 
ly by means of a long conveyor belt. 
The firm is seeking permission from 
the city council to build such a tun- 
nel. At present the company moves 
all its grain to the city by rail. 
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PART OF WINTER WHEAT AREA © 


GREATLY IN NEED OF RAINS 


Spring Wheat. Seeding: Nearing. Completion, Except in 
North—Montana Moisture Ample—South Dakota 
Needs Moisture for Dry Surface Soil 


Small grains made mostly good 
progress last week, although growth 
was slowed in some northeastern and 
northern areas by cool nights and 
lack of sufficient moisture locally. 

Winter wheat is in generally good 
to very good condition, except in 
dry southwestern areas. The lack of 
substantial rains in the western por- 
tion of the great plains has stopped 
rank growth. More rain will be 
needed soon in this area to prevent 
deterioration. Condition of winter 
wheat is mostly poor in Oklahoma 
and northwestern Texas because of 
dryness. Some early fields are head- 
ing as far north as Kansas. 

Seeding spring wheat has made 
rapid progress, with this work near- 
ing completion in eastern Montana 
and southern North Dakota, and is 
under way in the Red River of the 
North Valley. The early seeded is 
up to good stands, but additional 
moisture is needed in some sections. 


Dry in Part of Kansas 


Wheat conditions in south central 
and southwestern areas of Kansas 
are somewhat improved as a result 
of beneficial rains which occurred 
April 14 and 15. Northwestern and 
north central areas report top soil 
somewhat dry, with crops beginning 
‘to show need for additional moisture. 
Wheat is jointing rapidly throughout 
the state, with some advanced fields 
beginning to boot, and a few fields 
of early varieties heading in south 
central and southwestern § areas. 
Wheat on summer fallow ground con- 
tinues to make rapid growth and 
generally shows little soil moisture 
deficiency. Oats and barley are mak- 
ing rapid growth and are well ad- 
vanced for the season. Corn plant- 
ing is in full swing with early plant- 
ed fields up to good stands. A few 
éarly fields were damaged by frost. 

Soil moisture tests in the Nebraska 
winter wheat belt show about 28 out 
of 47 of the more important wheat 
counties have four feet or more mois- 
ture in which the saturation will av- 
erage moderately wet. In general, 
the moisture supply is not as good as 
it ‘was a year ago. 

The present condition of the Okla- 
homa wheat crop ranges from poor 
to fairly good. Green bugs are pres- 


———————EEEEEEs 
HESSIAN FLY MENACES 
KANSAS WHEAT 

Wichita, Kansas.—Early wheat at 
some points in Sedgwick and Sum- 
ner counties of Kansas is suffering 
from an infestation of Hessian fly and 
it. is reported that some farmers are 
plowing up their fields and replanting 
them in corn. Fly damage is evident 
in practically all fields where wheat 
had been planted early. Reduction in 
the wheat yield in these two counties 
will be extensive. One Sedgwick 
County farmer reported to Wiley T. 
Hawkins of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, that he had 
|plowed up a 2,000-acre field of wheat 
i which had been destroyed by the fly 
infestation. 


ent in considerable numbers but ap- 
pear to be causing less damage to 
wheat than a week ago. Wheat is 
heading out in the southwestern 
area and is in the boot stage in the 
north central area. Additional acre- 
age has been abandoned in western 
counties along the Texas border and 
in the panhandle, due to insufficient 
soil moisture. Oats and barley have 
made fair progress, although green 
bugs are still a menace. Rust has 
become evident in oats in a few 
northeastern counties. 

Seeding of spring wheat in Mon- 
tana is now complete in several east 
central counties and is more than 
three fourths finished in many south 
central and north central counties. 
Most of the barley and a good por- 
tion of the oats have also been sown 
in these sections. Some of the early 
seedings of these cereal crops are 
now up and can be seen in the drill 
row. It is a little early to make an 
appraisal of grain stands, but it is 
the general opinion that moisture 
has been generally sufficient for ger- 
mination. : 

Winter grains in South Dakota 
have made good progress, but all re- 
ports indicate at least an inch of rain 
is needed in the near future if these 
crops are to stay ahead of season. 
Seeding spring wheat is nearing com- 
pletion in all sections, closely fol- 
lowed by oats and barley. All early 
sown grains made good growths, but 
more moisture soon would be wel- 
comed because of the dry surface soil. 

Seeding is general over large areas 
of western Canada, particularly the 
southwestern and central areas. It 
is difficult to estimate the percentage 
of wheat acreage seeded, but it is 


substantial. Moisture conditions vary 
considerably with ample moisture in 
most parts of Manitoba, although 
surface soil is becoming quite dry. 
Large sections of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta that suffered drouth condi- 
tions last year are again without 
adequate moisture supplies, and gen- 


erous rains will be needed very short- = 


ly to promote good germination. In 
addition, good rains will be required 
throughout the growing season in the 
dry regions of the West. In Alberta, 
the moisture situation is very change- 
able within comparatively short dis- 
tances. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. Export Policy 
Riling Mill Labor, 
Says Union Head 


Kansas City, Mo. — Government 
grain exports are playing havoc with 
mill labor, according to J. A. Lev- 
eridge, regional vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor Grain 
Processors’ Union, and unless “some- 
thing is done pretty soon,” Mr. Lev- 
eridge intends to start a movement 
to tie up the country’s terminal grain 
elevators. 

“The. situation has gotten so bad 
we might as well not be working at 
all,” Mr. Leveridge said. 

“The government’s refusal to proc- 
ess wheat with American workmen 
and in American mills is a short- 
sighted policy,” he added. ‘The gov- 
ernment insists that it hasn’t time 
to wait for the wheat to be ground 
into flour and is shipping the raw 
grain to Europe. Yet the wheat 
must be ground somewhere before 
people can eat it, and statistics show 
that 80% of continental Europe’s 
milling industry was. destroyed by 
war.” 

“In Kansas City alone 1,500 men 
employed in mills lost from one to 
two weeks’ work in April and 600 
men were laid off indefinitely,” Mr. 








April 30, 1946 


Leveridge said. “The labor prospect 
in May is even more dismal.. The 
prediction is that mill workers wil] 
receive only one or two weeks’ 
work,” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW OFFICERS NAMED 
FOR ARROW MILLS, INC. 


—~<>— 
Michel Fribourg Is President, F. f, 
Cowan and R. T. Cofer Vice 
Presidents, of Company 


Houston, Texas.—Arrow Mills, Inc., 
with headquarters in Houston, Texas, 
announces that Erich B. Reiner, presi- 
dent, and David M. Hymans, vice 
president, have resigned their posi- 
tions with the company, effective 
May 31. Mr. Reiner and Mr. Hymi:ns 
have become associated with the re. 
cently organized Lathrop Grain Corp, 
Kansas City. 

Michel Fribourg, New York City, 
well known in grain and milling 
fields, will succeed Mr. Reiner as 
president. 

Finis E. Cowan, who has been 
president of the Finger Lakes & Hud- 
son Flour Mills, Inc., Geneva and 
Troy, N. Y., and R. Tullis Cofer, man- 
ager of the Fort Worth office of the 
Continental Grain Co., have been 
elected vice presidents of Arrow Mills, 
Inc., and will assume active manage- 
ment of the company June 1. 

Arrow Mills, Inc.:, operates the 
business of the former Houston Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., with flour milling ca- 
pacity of 8,500 cwts daily and mixed 
feed production of 400 tons per day. 
The plant is one of the most modern 
and complete in the Southwest, lo- 
cated on the Houston ship channel 
for direct export shipments of flour 
and feed and coastwise shipping, as 
well as for rail transportation. 

Mr. Cowan was formerly associated 
with Texas mills, but has been op- 
erating the Finger Lakes & Hudson 
Flour Mills for the past eight years. 
Mr. Cofer was for many years with 
the J. C. Crouch Grain Co., at Dallas 
and later in his own business. 





BONUS TO CUT INTO MILL WHEAT SUPPLIES 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 


Kansas State College 
Written Especially for 
The Northwestern Miller 


The 30c bonus will attract sub- 
stantial quantities of wheat from 
farms for relief shipment, but it will 
curtail rather than increase the sup- 
ply of wheat available for ‘domestic 
use. Even: optimistic estimates of 
the probable quantity of wheat which 
may be obtained fall short of the 
quantity needed for relief purposes. 

It has been indicated that wheat 
purchased by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will not be available for mill- 
ing of flour for domestic consumption. 
Since mills will be unable to obtain 
wheat in competition with the 30c 
bonus, it appears that until new 
wheat is available, consumers will be 


required to depend upon existing 


stocks of wheat and flour in process- 
ing and distribution channels. In 
spite of prospects for early move- 
ment of new grain, existing supplies 
of: available wheat and flour may be 
inadequate to maintain uniform and 
uninterrupted flow of bread to con- 
sumers. 

April 1 conditions indicated a rec- 
ord crop of winter wheat. However, 


shortage of wheat may not end with 
the coming harvest, even though it 
be a bountiful one. The carry-over 
of old wheat will be reduced to a low 
level, possibly approaching the small 
carry-over of 1937. This indicates 
that even with most favorable yields, 
the total supply of wheat for the 
1946-47 season may be 150,000,000 to 
200,000,000 bus smaller than the total 
stocks of the 1945-46 season. 

The current bonus, anticipation of 
removal of price controls and the 
possibility of revision of the parity 
formula will encourage farmers to 
be reluctant sellers even at current 
prices. Millers and other users of 
wheat will be anxious to acquire sup- 
plies to prevent a repetition of cur- 
rent shortages, and the government 
may continue to be: an active buyer 
to meet relief’ needs. Under such 
circumstances there is small probabil- 
ity that even a large crop will de- 
press prices. 


Feed Grains 

Feed grains will be more difficult 
to obtain -during the next two 
months. Farm stocks of corn on April 
1 were 253,000,000 bus smaller than 
a-year earlier, and were the smallest 
in eight years. The:quantity of corn 
that disappeared from farms during 


_ able. 


January, February and March was 


only 212,000,000 bus less than the 
stocks of corn remaining on farms 
April 1. 

The 30c bonus being paid by the gov- 
ernment for corn will curtail further 
the quantity of corn available to feed- 
ers and feed manufacturers. The corn 
acquired by the CCC is to be used, 
for relief shipment rather than over- 
coming domestic shortages. Like- 
wise, it appears the bonus on wheat 
will curtail effectively the use of 
wheat for livestock feed. ’ 

May and June will be a critical 
period for producers of _ livestock, 
poultry and dairy products, who de- 
pend upon purchased feeds. Similar 
shortages in 1943 and 1944 were re- 
lieved. by extensive distribution of 
feed wheat and imported grains. Lit- 
tle relief is in prospect for those in 
distress this season. 

Fortunately the pasture season is 
at hand, but this will be of small 
advantage’ to poultrymen, who 4s a 
group may be in most distress. Poul- 
trymen may have difficulty in ob- 
taining adequate quantities of prop- 
erly balanced feeds even after the 
new crops of small grains are avail- 
The feed situation will reduce 
poultry numbers substantially, pos- 
sibly below the suggested level. 
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FEBRUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
NEARLY EQUALS JANUARY HIGH 


During Short Month Mills Turn Out 25,511,000 Sacks, 
Using 59,361,000 Bus of Wheat—Eight Months’ 
Wheat Usage 440,717,000 Bus 


February, 1946, production of flour 
by United States mills nearly equaled 
the all-time record output established 
in January, according to official data 
released last week by the Bureau of 
the Census. The February grind 
amounted to 25,511,000 sacks, or only 
four tenths of 1% less than the 
January outturn of 25,605,000 sacks. 

This reduction in February grind 
as compared with January is the 
smaliest since the monthly survey 
of flour production was started by 
the census bureau in 1923. Normally, 
the drop between the two months 
amounts to about 9%. Unusually 
heavy export demand for relief flour, 
coupled with record domestic re- 
quirements, accounts for the excep- 
tionally heavy February grind. 

The February production repre- 
sents an increase of 5,400,000 sacks, 
or 27%, over the 20,100,000 for Feb- 
ruary, 1945. During the crop years 
1934-35 through 1938-39, production 
for February averaged only 15,200,- 
000 sacks. 

Reflecting the high level of flour 
production, 59,361,000 bus of wheat 
were ground and 516,000 tons of 
offal were produced. These, too, rep- 
resent only insignificant decreases 
from the preceding month as well as 
substantial increases from a year 
ago. The average wheat flour ex- 
traction rate for February was 72%. 
A higher extraction rate—80%—now 
is in effect in connection with the 
famine emergency program. The 
80% rate became effective March 2. 

Total wheat usage for the first 
eight months of the 1945-46 crop year 
was 440,717,000 bus, which compares 
with usage in the entire 1944-45 crop 
year of 587,463,000 bus and the 1945 
calendar year grind of 629,822,000 
bus. 

In producing 25,511,000 sacks of 
flour during the short month of Feb- 
ruary, the mills operated at 96% of 
reported capacity, an unusually high 
figure. This figure, the census bu- 
reau says, should be used with cau- 
tion, because examination of the 
February individual reports indicates 
that many mills have underestimated 
their capacity. Capacity data will 


_ 


be revised in future releases by the 
Bureau of the Census, it is stated. 
The January rate of activity was 
85.3% and the December, 1945, rate 
was 78.5% of capacity. 

As in January, 33 large mills, rep- 
resenting only 3% of all those report- 
ing, accounted for one third of the 
total production of wheat flour in 
February. The states of Kansas, 
Minnesota and New York, in that 
order, led the producing states and 
accounted for about two fifths of the 
national total. 

Flour milling statistics for Febru- 
ary were based on reports from 964 
companies owning 1,078 mills, of 
which 49 were idle during the month. 
Their production was estimated to 
be 98% of the actual national total. 
In January, reports were received 
from 943 companies owning 1,057 
mills, of which 66 were idle during 
the month. 


FEBRUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for February, 
1946, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, by states: 








Wheat Wheat 

No. ground flour 

States mills bus sacks 
7000's omitted— 

WORBERD: 5560 e.wods s 69 9,705 4,158 
Minnesota ....... 44 6,780 2,970 
New York ...... 31 6,615 2,880 
Missouri ........ 50 5,066 2,189 
, RATES 30 4,006 1,706 
Illinois .......... 33 3,234 1,377 
Washington ..... 16 2,787 1,206 
Oklahoma ....... 30 2,622 1,113 
SAE PR bese e cules 66 2,358 1,006 
ce 15 1,561 680 
Nebraska ........ 29 1,584 680 
California ....... 9 948 411 
BE ac ovtar ease 8 785 332 
Colorado ........ 18 973 425 
Tennessee ....... 61 1,010 417 
North Dakota ... 8 905 390 
po See 38 986 417 
Indiana ......... 42 1,004 409 
Kentucky ........ 74 977 409 
Montana ........ 15 908 388 
\, Aes 23 675 298 
Virginia ......... 94 838 354 
Wisconsin ....... 423 185 
Pennsylvania .... 119 504 210 
| PRR er re 14 477 210 
North Carolina .. 48 414 174 
Maryland ........ 24 326 139 
eS Sars 11 150 63 
South Carolina .. 13 102 42 
West Virginia ... 11 90 38 
Other states* ... 29 548 235 
WOR aise ean 1,078 59,361 26,611 


*Includes Afabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 4, and Wyo- 
ming, 4. 





WHEAT BONUS TOO LATE 
IN SOUTHERN KANSAS 


Pratt, Kansas.—'The Department 
of Agriculture announcement of a 
30¢e bu bonus on wheat did not pro- 
duce any flurry on the markets of 
southwestern Kansas. Pratt eleva- 
tors bought little wheat and the ele- 
vator men and farmers are awaiting 
further information on the ruling. 

Guy Sitton, manager of the Pratt 
Equity, said that in his opinion the 
offer came too late to benefit many 
farmers. Most of the farm bins 
have been emptied of surplus wheat, 
Mr. Sitton said, and he believes there 
is little wheat left to be marketed. 

Farmers of this section of the 
State marketed a heavy amount of 
Wheat in January and February, but 
Since that time elevator receipts have 
been low. 


LOANS MAY BE MADE ON 


WHEAT SALE CONTRACTS 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced that the prohibition 
against assignments and transfers in 
the emergency wheat purchase pro- 
gram announced April 2 will not be 
construed to prohibit the use of the 
contract of sale as security for a 
bona fide loan. 

Obtaining a loan on the contract 
of sale will not affect the right of 
producers who select a market price 
for the sale of their wheat on or 
after Jan. 1, 1947, to report the sales 
price received for the wheat, for in- 
come tax purposes, as income re- 
ceived in 1947, under a ruling of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Eligible producers may obtain bona 
fide loans from their usual lending 
agencies. Loans will not be made by 


Commodity Credit Corp. and loans 
made by lending agencies will not be 
purchased by the corporation. Pay- 
ment of the market price of the 
wheat as of the date selected by the 
producer will be made to the lend- 
ing agency and the producer in ac- 
cordance with written instructions, 
signed by the lending agency and 
the producer, to the Grain 
Branch wheat loan office. The 
notification of loans completed must 
be accompanied by a copy of the col- 
lateral contract of sale. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEBRUARY RYE FLOUR 
OUTPUT 260,000 SACKS 


—_—~<— 
Mills Grind 580,000 Bus Rye, Produce 
2,990 Tons Offal—Output Down 
From January 








Production of rye flour in Febru- 
ary, 1946, amounted to 260,000 sacks, 
a decrease of 6% from the January 
run of 276,000 sacks, the Bureau of 
the Census reports. No comparisons 
for a year ago are available, since the 
rye flour statistics were only started 
in June, 1945. 

Mills used 580,000 bus of rye in 
producing the February output, a de- 
crease of 6.1% from the January 
usage of 618,000 bus. Offal from rye 
flour in February amounted to 2,990 
tons, down 7.7% from the January 
total of 3,240 tons, 

The census data was compiled from 
21 mills grinding rye flour, the same 
number that reported in January. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the production 
of rye flour in the United States as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce 


(000’s omitted): 
Offal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 
January ...... 21 618 276 3,240 

1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November ..... 24 577 263 2,779 
October ....... 23 581 261 2,857 
September .... 24 598 264 2,978 
BGG 8 bie cee 24 742 336 3,412 
ge OP yee 23 659 297 3,091 
FRMO> ei cvevaces 35 654 298 3,215 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








EARLY SPRING SEEDINGS 
UP; GOOD RAINS NEEDED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The crop re- 
port of the Occident Elevator Divi- 
sion of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
for the third week in April says: 

“Seeding progressed rapidly over 
the entire territory, many stations 
in .eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota reporting seeding com- 
pleted. With suitable weather we 
look for most of the seed to be in 
the ground within a week. 

“Reports are general that early 
seedings are showing above ground, 
but we are in need of moisture, par- 
ticularly west of the Missouri River. 
For the present, conditions east of 
the river seem more favorable, al- 
though with the high winds during 
the past week, with no rain, the sur- 
face is becoming dry. 

“Outside of the delay which it would 
cause in completing seeding, general 
moisture would be welcome. Show- 
ers have been pretty well limited to 
the eastern part of North Dakota.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAME CHANGED 


New York, N. Y. — The Jacobs 
Bros. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has changed 
its name to Detecto Scales, Inc., it 
has been announced. All orders, 
contracts and obligations of the com- 
pany under its previous name will be 
honored by the company under its 
new name, the announcement said. 
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GRANULAR OUTPUT 
OFF IN FEBRUARY 


~<— 
Seven Mills Make 191,524 Sacks, 
Using 422,846 Bus Wheat—Out- 
put Below Wartime Volume 


Production of granular flour in 
February, 1946, amounted to 191,- 
524 sacks, down rather sharply from 
the 261,000 sacks produced in Janu- 
ary and only a fraction of the volume 
turned out monthly prior to V-J Day, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. 

Mills making granular flour used 
422,846 bus of wheat in February, 
against 594,000 in January. Offal 
resulting from the granular produc- 
tion amounted to 3,087 tons in Feb- 
ruary, against 4,675 tons in January. 

Seven mills were engaged in granu- 
lar flour production during February, 
against 10 in January and 32 in Feb- 
ruary, 1945. ; 

GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 


The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production in 
the United States as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce by 
months since the program was for- 


mally begun: 


Wheat Granular Mill- 














No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 
1946— 
February .. 7 422,846 191,524 3,047 
January .. 10 594,000 261,000 4,675 
Totals .. .. 1,016,846 452,524 7,722 
1945— 
December... 7 254,044 102,981 2,414 
November.. 8 315,670 137,889 2,583 
October ... 13 600,171 204,436 4,701 
September.. 14 736,582 308,129 6,649 
August 29 3,200,765 1,370,408 27,660 
. 29 3,168,119 1,350,330 27,576 
June ...... 28 3,680,163 1,531,441 30,360 
ee ee 30 3,437,799 1,487,022 29,054 
pare 30 3,609,159 1,544,727 31,460 
March 31 3,876,382 1,637,478 34,546 
February .. 32 3,743,052 1,585,446 33,628 
January .. 32 2,886,408 1,213,293 25,980 
Totals .. .. 29,308,314 12,473,580 256,611 
1944— 
December.. 34 3,230,994 1,369,527 27,578 
November... 31 3,774,889 1,599,148 32,275 
October ... 34 4,232,948 1,805,400 37,005 
September.. 40 4,481,328 1,904,587 38,983 
August 36 3,715,935 1,595,198 31,492 
- Se 32 3,282,072 1,407,460 27,876 
aS 35 3,792,534 1,626,261 31,928 
er eee 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,653 
gree tee 32 3,697,372 1,595,601 31,645 
March .... 30 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
January .. 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,547 
Totals .. .. 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 
1943— 
December.. 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November... 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 
October ... 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
September.. 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
August 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 32,411 
Ae 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 39,238 
June ...... 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 66,872 
Perr 43 4,859,106 1,770,293 57,453 
pO) ae as 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
January ... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 
Totals .. .. 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAWSON SUCCEEDS OSHA 
AS SPAULDING MANAGER 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Joseph J. 
Dawson has been elected vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc., to succeed Volney 
R. Osha, who has resigned. Mr. 
Dawson has been associated with 
Spaulding’s since 1931. 

Mr. Osha, who also resigned the 
presidency of Hazleton Bakeries, Inc., 
had been with Spaulding’s for 16 
years. 

At a recent meeting of Spaulding 
directors, Renna Z. Spaulding was 
re-elected president of the company 
and chairman of the board, and Way- 
land W. Schmitt was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Dawson was 
elected president of Hazleton Bak- 
eries; Harvey G. Ziegler was re- 
elected vice president, and Mr. 
Schmitt was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, 
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— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY" 


FLOUR 


In these trying times, the quality of 


SNOBUDDY is guarded just as care- 


fully as ever ...to insure the best pos- 


sible baking results. That extra care 
in production is excellent business in- 
surance for every flour distributor in 
these days of shifting flour values. 


== 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


..- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Permanent Prosperity 





(Continued from page 7.) 


and security and living standards and 
economic opportunity. So let me 
suggest a definition on which I hope 
we may all agree. 

By “jobs” we mean: “The earned 
economic security which can be 
achieved only through a steady and 
abundant flow of useful goods and 
services, voluntarily produced by a 
free people, and fairly shared.” 

Let’s examine that definition. If 
we can .agree on it, we shall have 
made important progress toward ar- 
riving at a program. 

It includes the idea of economic 
security. That’s something we all 
want for everyone. In a land as 
productive as ours can be, there is 
no need for any willing worker to 
suffer the gnawing fear of want and 
privation. There should be no need, 
indeed, for ‘anyone—worker or not— 
to be cold or hungry or unsheltered 
through no fault of his own. 

But a “job” implies that the indi- 
vidual earns his own security through 


his own productive efforts; by con-° 


tributing to the social product as 
much as he takes out of it for his 
own use. There is no charity in it: 
no living at the expense of others. 
The man whose security comes from 
a steady job has security he can de- 
pend on and that he can enjoy with- 
out any sacrifice of his self-respect or 
of his birthright of personal freedom. 

A good job, too, provides the means 
of attaining security beyond imme- 
diate needs. It gives the worker a 
chance .to save and invest and build 
reserves against contingencies. It 
gives him the money he earns, and 
lets him manage it for himself and 
plan his future according to his own 
desires. That’s the only kind of se- 
curity that can ever satisfy a self- 
reliant and self-respecting man. Jobs 
productive enough to provide that 
kind of security are what the Ameri- 
can workers want—and what Ameri- 
can businessmen want for them. 
That doesn’t mean fictitious govern- 
ment jobs, and it doesn’t mean jobs 
deliberately slowed down in order to 
share the work, or in hope of 
getting more for less. It means the 
kind of jobs that only management 
and labor, working together in full 
harmony in a political environment 
favorable to progress and prosperity, 
can achieve. 

Let it not be thought that busi- 
nessmen are opposed to such pro- 
grams of social security as are neces- 
sary to supplement the basic security 
that it privately earned by productive 
effort. Compulsory insurance and 
compulsory saving, such as are em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act, 
may be justified by the number of 
workers who are not as provident as 
they ought to be—even if we achieve 
our goal and have plenty of jobs for 
everyone who wants to work. And 
social security in the form of man- 
datory charity, requiring the produc- 
tive to share their products and their 
income with the unproductive, may 
be necessary to provide for the un- 
fortunate. But only in proportion as 
the great majority earn their own 
security by their own productiveness 
can we afford gratuitous security 
for the minority. The better we solve 
the problem of productive jobs, the 
fewer there will be in need of public 
charity—and the better we can care 
for those there are. 

The next term in that definition 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 















VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 





TELEPHONE A 
maritime| MILLED 
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KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 





400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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PERCY KENT BAG C0. 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
ating Kansas City 








Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
— 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 






































Our GUARANTEE 
Still Stands... 


We have always advertised our 
fine flours with the statement that 
we back them to the limit for the 


Flour 


























| particular use to which they are 
adapted. 
LS This guarantee extends to La 
Grange Mills 80% flour. It is 
made from closely selected spring 
CE wheat, and as carefully milled as 
ROB! NSON men and machines can make it. 
real j SALINA, KANSAS This results in satisfaction for the 
ae bakeshop and housewife. In these 
“<a days of uncertainty about flour, 
(bib j your best-bet is to stick to the mill 
¢ B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago that has always made quality its 
° MILLERS OF ° first objective. 
£0. WHEAT and RYE | 
—— * FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR L A G R A N G E MM ; L L 4 











RED. WING, MINNESOTA 
| MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 


Mo. Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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EXCITING TOPIC—Bread from 80% extraction flour, wrapped and sliced 
for wholesale distribution, provided one of the focal points of interest at 
the bread exhibit of the recent annual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers in Chicago, as attested by camera shot above. 





“Don’t Hoard Food” 





Washington, D. C——A slogan that 
will be the slogan for the food con- 
servation drive has yet to be written, 
the Famine Emergency Committee 
believes. 

The committee’s mail includes 
scores of slogans, some catchy and 
most of them headed in the right 
direction, according to members. 

Here are a half dozen slogans re- 
ceived by the committee in one mail 
delivery: - 

“Lest Others Die, Let’s Diet.” 

“Give Thanks to God We’re on the 
Giving Side—and Give.” 

“Don’t Hoard Food — Conserve 
Food.” 

“Save Food Each Day; Save Lives 
that Way.” 

“Eat Less and Police Your Gar- 
bage Pail.” 

“Keeping FAITH with our HOPE 
for lasting peace means CHARITY 
for all.” 

A well-known advertising agency 
executive thinks it would be worth 
while to emphasize the slenderizing 
effect of a diet that includes less re- 
liance on fats and wheats. He offers: 
“Eat less; waist less!” 

There are other and perhaps bet- 
ter slogans, the committee is con- 
vinced. A good slogan will empha- 
size the pressing needs of the next 
few weeks, the saving of 40% of the 
wheat and 20% of the fats each in- 
dividual has been using. A spectacu- 
lar saving, such as going entirely 
without wheat or fat for a day or 
two, or a meal or two, will not re- 
sult in the saving that is needed 
unless it is continued with regularity, 
the committee emphasizes. What is 
needed is something to impress on 
every person the need for a schedule 
of saving and conserving wheat and 
fats every day, every meal or every 
week. 

This does not mean a poor or in- 
sufficient diet for Americans, the 
committee points out. There is 
plenty of food available aside from 
wheat products and fats. But the 
Famine Emergency Committee rec- 
ognizes that there is need: to make 
this saving a matter of personal self- 


Famine Committee Seeks a Slogan 





“Eat Less; Waist Less” 





denial for each American, every day 
and every week. The right slogan 
would drive home this point, the com- 
mittee believes. 

¥ ¥ 


Americans Back Relief 
Washington, D. C.—Evidence that 
Americans are turning their minds— 
as well as their hearts—to relief 
from starvation in less fortunate 
lands appears in the flood of letters 
that comes to the headquarters of 
the Famine Emergency Committee. 
These letters outline plans and pro- 
grams and offer suggestions and slo- 
gans for increasing the conservation 
of food here, to the end that the 
United States will be able to share 
with those in need abroad—adults as 
well as children. 

A recurring note in this mail shows 
that the plight of the children has the 
strongest emotional appeal. 

, Suggestions range from varying ad- 
vice on bread slicing to the slaugh- 
ter and canning of a “million surplus 
horses on the. western ranges,” from 
days of fasting to energetic promo- 
tion of “victory gardens,” from sug- 
gestion of ways that housewives can 
use more potatoes in place of wheat 
to cash collection boxes in food 
stores. Many are highly practical 
ideas that will result in the right 
kind of savings whether they are put 
into effect by individuals or are 
launched on a nation-wide scale, the 
analysis indicates. 

One suggestion that crops up fre- 
quently proposes competition be- 
tween groups such as schools, lodges, 
townships or rival cities in compara- 
tive savings and contributions to’ the 
cause. The Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee is not organized, for the pres- 
ent at least, to launch such a pro- 
gram on a national scale. But to 
suggestions of this kind, the commit- 
tee usually replies with approval of 
the basic idea and with the sugges- 
tion that the advocates push the 
scheme locally and give it a try-out. 

Several suggestions to which the 
committee is giving detailed attention 
deal with making use of food items 





not popular in the American diet 
which would be welcomed abroad. 

Dozens of suggestions deal with 
variations in “publicity” programs, 
by press, radio, comic strip, “minute 
men and women,” the dramatization 
of need, the supply of recipes for con- 
servation meals. 
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EXPERT SEES LESS WHEAT 
RUST INFECTION IN 1946 


Stillwater, Okla—Wheat leaf rust 
in Oklahoma will be abundant this 
year, but it will not reach the de- 
structive proportions of 1945, in the 
opinion of Dr. K. Starr Chester, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College plant 
pathologist. 

The forecast, Dr. Chester said, is 
based on an intensive study of rust 
development at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and on an exten- 
sive state-wide survey similar to that 
which accurately forecast the seri- 
ous losses from leaf rust both in 
1938 and 1945. 

Fields in 19 of Oklahoma’s major 
wheat producing counties were ex- 
amined for wheat rust prevalence. 
In general the rust was light in the 
northern tier of counties, but it be- 
came increasingly worse toward the 
southern part of the state. 

The rust showed greatest develop- 
ment in Tillman county, the A. and 
M. specialist said, where the number 
of rust pustules per leaf was 75.5 
to 138. This is in contrast to the 
Woods county fields in the north, 
which revealed only 0 to .01 pus- 
tules per leaf. 

It has been shown, Dr. Chester 
pointed out, that in Oklahoma there 
is a good correlation between late 
winter or early spring weather, the 
amount of wheat leaf rust present 
on April 1, and the subsequent de- 
structiveness of rust by harvest time 
in June. 
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Pop! Pop! 
— But It’s Bread 


Chicago, Ill. — Considerable news. 
paper publicity has been given in this 
and other metropolitan centers to q 
new popcorn loaf that the H. Piper 


’ Co., wholesale bakery concern, ex. 


pects to have on the market soon, 
Company officials say this loaf has qa 
pleasing and distinctive flavor and 
good keeping qualities. About 25% 
popcorn flour is used, and it is ex. 
pected that a 20 oz loaf will sell for 
a somewhat higher price than stand- 
ard loaf of the same size. 





PATTERSON COMPANY ADDS 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Patterson, 
of the C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, has annnounced the extension of 
the company’s activities to include 
studies and service in the field of 
electronics as applied to heat control, 
timing devices, viscosity measure- 
ments and other applications to the 
milling and baking industries. 

Dr. Charles N. Kimball has been 
appointed head of the new depart- 
ment. Since 1941 he has been vice 
president in charge of engineering 
and research for the Aireon Mfg. 
Corp., of Kansas City, large manv- 
facturer of electronic equipment. 
Prior to that position, Dr. Kimball 
was a research engineer on the staff 
of the Radio Corp. of America and 
a lecturer in New York University. 

Application of electronics to the 
milling and baking industries is re- 
garded by Mr. Patterson as holding 
much promise and Dr. Kimball will 
conduct research in this industrial 
application. 
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Increased Food Shipments Imperative 
to Avert European Famine, Board Says 


Washington, D. C.—“During recent 
weeks, the Combined Food Board 
has given continuous and urgent con- 
sideration to the need for additional 
shipments of bread grains to coun- 
tries threatened with famine,” the 
board said, “in a statement issued 
April 24. Shipments during recent 
weeks have been insufficient to main- 
tain during May the already inade- 
quate rate of consumption in many 
importing countries. Unless_ ship- 
ments are increased promptly, a 
breakdown of the ration systems in 
these countries is threatened. This 
would mean chaos in food distribu- 
tion. m 

“UNRRA countries require sub- 
stantial shipments during the next 
few weeks in addition to those al- 
ready scheduled. Other countries 
such as India, Belgium and South 
Africa are in a comparable position. 
The ration in the occupied zones has 
been reduced to a point where the 
productivity of the working popula- 
tion is already seriously impaired. 
Any additional grain that can be 
made available from supplying coun- 
tries as well as any grain that may 
be diverted from previously sched- 
uled loading programs and _ stocks 
must be carefully distributed. among 
the large number of countries which 
require additional food immediately. 

“The board has concerned itself 
with measures that are necessary to 
insure an increased flow of grain dur- 


ing the next few months as well as 
with the éven more immediate prob- 
lem of a threatened breakdown in 
the food distribution systems of a 
number of countries during May. The 
board has had consultations with the 
director general of UNRRA and has 
considered the latest information re- 
garding the most pressing needs of 
countries not assisted by UNRRA. 

“Since the meeting of the board on 
April 10, a working group has been 
in almost constant session to con- 
sider (a) possible means for prompt- 
ly increasing the total export flow of 
grain, (b) the relative urgency in 
point of time of the needs of the 
various claimant countries, and (c) 
possible diversions from stocks and 
presently scheduled loading programs 
to provide additional cereals for 
those areas where the need is most 
immediate. 

“The final results of these delibera- 
tions and the consequent negotiations 
among the governments concerned 
should become clear in the very near 
future. The board is in a position to- 
day to announce that substantial 
progress has been made. 

“The United Kingdom government 
offered on April 17 to divert 200,000 
tons from cargoes now afloat to the 
United Kingdom or from United 
Kingdom stocks, subject to cer 
tain safeguards regarding the fu- 
ture flow of supplies. Agreement has 
been reached between the United 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 






American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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f£OLCADNCTL 
VLANVOTUITIN WILLY 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT 

CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mili at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 

















Kingdom, United States and Cana- 
dian governments. The U. K. gov- 
ernment, having received assurances 
regarding the availability of adequate 
supplies from North America during 
May, June and July, is now making 
available 200,000 tons by diversions 
during the remainder of April and 
early in May. 

“In addition, there is every likeli- 
hood that by diversions from certain 
other loading programs, as well as 
by some immediate increases in ex- 
port supplies from Canada and Ar- 
gentina, quantities in excess of 100,- 
000 tons may immediately be made 
available to the countries in most 
urgent need. Arrangements to this 
end are now being worked out with 
the governments concerned. 

“The Canadian government has an- 
nounced that an additional 5,000,000 
bus of oats and 2,500,000 bus of 
wheat will be made available for ex- 
port over the next few weeks. These 
quantities will assist in meeting the 
immediate critical situation. The Ca- 
nadian government is keeping the 
situation under continuous review in 
order that appropriate further action 
may be taken as it becomes possible. 

“On April 19, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced addi- 
tional measures including a reduc- 
tion in consumption of wheat as food 
in the United States to 75% of the 
1945 level and payment of a bonus 
of 30c bu for wheat and corn de- 
livered to the government. It is 
hoped that these actions will in- 
crease substantially the export flow 
of grain during the next few months. 

“In a statement issued in London 
on April 20, the government of the 
United Kingdom announced that it 
would shortly make public the meas- 
ures which it is taking to economize 
on the consumption of wheat. 

“The cereals committee of the 
Combined Food Board will immedi- 
ately consider the problem of distri- 
bution through June of available sup- 
plies of bread grains in light of the 
various measures and arrangements 
referred to above.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LEAVES RETAIL FIELD 


Joplin, Mo.—William C. Markwardt 
has sold his Electric Bakery, 112 W. 
Sixth St., to J. M. Desmond and 
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Virgil L. Wright, owners and opera- 
tors of retail bakeries in Miami and 
Pryor, Okla. Mr. Wright will be 
manager of the local bakery. Mr. 
Markwardt announced he will devote 
his full time to wholesale business. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J.T. McCarthy Talks 
to N. Y. Bakers 


on Food Crisis 


New York, N. Y. — John T. Mc- 
Carthy, president of the American 
Bakers Association, in addressing the 
Bakers’ Club of this city in the 
Hotel Commodore recently, declared 
that the recent regulations affecting 
the baking industry were entirely un- 
expected, and that it had been im- 
possible for bakers to go along with 
some of the suggestions that had been 
made by the milling industry. 

The baking industry, Mr. McCarthy 
continued, has urged reduction of the 
use of wheat for feeding, and is. will- 
ing to co-operate in the conservation 
of wheat products. 

In discussing the OPA directive 
permitting a reduction of 10% in 
bread weight, Mr. McCarthy said of- 
ficials of Texas and California have 
not co-operated. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership in the Bakers’ Club at this 
meeting: Arthur W. Drake, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Irvington, N. J; Ar- 
thur Farrer, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Co-operative, Inc., New York; 
Charles Fuchs, Fuchs & Co., New 
York; Harry W. Green, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Edward W. 
Schmidt, Corn Products Sales Co., 
New York, and H. G. Reifsnyder, 
Monarch Chemical Co., New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QMC LABORATORY RENAMED 


Chicago, Ill. — The Quartermaster 
Corp Subsistence Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory has been re- 
designated and will now be known as 
the Quartermaster Food and Contain- 
er Institute for the Armed Forces. 
Under the command of Col. Charles 
S. Lawrence, QMC, it will continue 
in operation at 1849 W. Pershing 
Road, with a greatly expanded peace- 
time research and educational pro- 














gram. 


ARBA NOTABLES—Charles F. Pfeffer (standing) of Pfeffer’s Bakery, 
Louisville, Ky., chairman of the nominating committee of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, takes over the podium briefly from Charles 
W. Koch of Koch’s Bakery, St. Louis, Mo., at the recent retailers’ con- 


vention in Chicago. Mr. Koch was re-elected president of ARBA. 
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Produced by the Millers of 








KELLY’S FAMOUS 


KELLY’S 
K-80 
FLOUR 


Kelly’s K-80 is Emergency Flour, 
milled under WFO-144 restrictions, 
with the same care 
and skill that made 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 
a flour of superior 
quality. 











When government restrictions 
are lifted, look for 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 








The 
WILLIAM KELLY 

















MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Permanent Prosperity 





(Continued from page 18.) 

of jobs is: “a steady and abundant 
flow of useful goods and services.” 
It isn’t the work we want. It’s the 
products that result from it. There 
isn’t much sense in putting in the 
hours if we’re not turning out the 
goods. The only kind of jobs that 
will fit into any program for per- 
manent prosperity are fully produc- 
tive jobs. Those are the only jobs 
that pay off in higher standards of 
living and so justify the effort we put 
into them. 

How can we be sure a job is really 
productive? How can we know that 
people really want and wil] benefit 
from the goods that result from our 
hours of strenuous labor? There 
seems to be one best test. If volun- 
tary buyers will take a product off 
the markets at a price high enough 
to cover all its costs we can be pretty 
confident that the energy devoted to 
its production is well spent. We can 
never be sure of that with goods or 
services produced by the government 
and paid for out of taxes, debt or 
inflation. 

The jobs supplied by private in- 
dustry have to be productive. Indus- 
try has no power to tax nor to in- 
flate the currency. It has to meet 
its costs out of its income from sales 
to voluntary purchasers. To the ex- 
tent that future jobs are supplied 
by private business, we can be sure 
they will be useful jobs, creating a 
better living for all of us. 

And there is no necessary limit to 
the number of productive jobs that 
industry can supply. Oh! I know 
we’ve had recurring periods of de- 
pression and unemployment through- 
out the past. We've had them follow- 
ing every period of inflation. Busi- 
ness costs go up, and a lot of them 
are frozen into long-term contracts. 
When the inflation ends in deflation 
and the bottom drops out of prices, 
those costs stay up. Businesses fail 
and men lose their jobs. Of course, 
that’s not the whole story of depres- 
sion, but it is certainly true that if 
we can resist the temptation to take 
an inflationary joyride every few 
years, we shall have gone a long way 
toward smoothing out the business 
cycle. 

We won’t accomplish much in that 
direction by billboards admonishing 
consumers to stop inflation, while the 
government continues to finance its 
deficits by pouring new money and 
bank deposits into circulation. And 
we won’t accomplish much by delib- 
erately inflating labor costs and hop- 
ing by some miracle of management 
to keep commodity prices down. But 
we now have what we never had 
before—a popular ‘appreciation of the 
evils of inflation. If we can translate 
that into practical terms, and veto 
by public opinion the inflationary pol- 
icies of government and labor, as 
well as business, we may achieve 
stability in the value of our money. 

If we do, we shall have gone a long 


‘way toward eliminating depressions 


and shall have established a sound 
foundation for continuous high levels 
of productive employment. For we 
live by taking in each other’s wash- 
ing. Every man with a job is a 
potential customer whose purchases 
can provide a job for someone else. 
So long as we can use what we pro- 
duce, the constant expansion of pro- 
duction does not lead to unemploy- 
ment or depression. ‘It Jeads-to a 
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progressively better living for all of 
us and to permanent prosperity. 

No doubt many of you in this room 
are concerned over the prospects for 
agriculture. Has it overdeveloped 
again during this war, as it did dur. 
ing the last? Will there be domes. 
tic markets for farm products, ade. 
quate to absorb all that is produced 
at. fair prices? After the first World 
War, depression in agriculture start- 
ed in 1920, and American farmers 
never enjoyed any real prosperity 
again until the second war brought 
a drastic increase in the demand for 
their products. Is that to happen 
again? 

Of course, I do not know. But it 
need not happen. And we need not 
go back to plowing under little pigs, 
There can be only one sound assur- 
ance of agricultural prosperity in this 
country—and that is industrial pros- 
perity. I don’t mean the kind of 
inflationary, speculative boom we had 
in the 1920’s. I mean the kind of 
solid prosperity that comes from the 
abundant production of useful goods, 
turned out by a steadily employed 
and well paid working force, and sold 
at honest prices in quantities that 
will clear the markets. If we achieve 
that kind of industrial prosperity 
there’ll be plenty of markets for 
farm products, and we'll have agri- 
cultural prosperity, too. In fact, we 
can’t possibly achieve permanent in- 
dustrial prosperity unless agricultural 
prosperity goes with it. We must all 
sell to each other, and nobody can 
prosper except by selling to custom- 
ers who are also prospering. 

The third term in our definition, is: 
“voluntarily produced by a free peo- 
ple.” The voluntary nature of the 
relationship between employer and 
employee is implicit in the very idea 
of “employmént.” Slaves, prisoners 
and the members of collectivist so- 
cieties all toil. But they are not 
“employed.” They work by compul- 
sion, not by agreement arrived at by 
mutual consent. Only the free man 
has a “job.” He can take it or re- 
ject it. He can exercise his freedom 
in the determination of the wage for 
which and the conditions under which 
he will work. 

The concept of a freely entered 
agreement involves a degree of equal- 
ity between the contracting parties. 
Because it seemed that the individual 
worker was powerless to bargain on 
equal terms with the employer of 
large numbers of workers, the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining was 
sponsored by the workers, accepted 
by many employers, and finally writ- 
ten into the law of the land. In so 
far as it leads to fair agreements, 
voluntarily entered into by both par- 
ties, that principle is a sound one. 
But to the extent that it has enabled 
irresponsible labor unions to enlist 
the power of the government in dic- 
tating terms fair neither to business 
nor to the public, and in enforcing 
those terms by violence, the sound 
principle of collective bargaining has 
been corrupted for selfish and unso- 
cial ends. 

What the remedy is to be, is not 
yet clear. Perhaps the labor unions 
will see the wisdom of voluntary 
self-discipline. Perhaps the organ- 
ized workers will have to be sub- 
jected to the same restraints against 
violence and against monopoly that 
already apply to other citizens and 
associations. By whatever means, 
it seems clear to businessmen that 
industrial relations will have to get 
out of the jungle and onto a civilized 
plane of peaceful agreement, if we 
are to enjoy the future prosperity 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


am, WISDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. | If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


‘““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “!!'":° 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Our 97th Year — 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


as 








New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 





t_— 


El Reno, Okla. 
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our productive capacity makes avail- 
able to us. 

There is a deep and fundamental 
significance in the vast complex of 
freely entered contracts by which we 
conduct our economic affairs. Those 
contracts add up to a complicated, 
but smoothly functioning system of 
voluntary co-operation. By means 
of them—and without sacrificing our 
identity as free and self-seeking in- 
dividuals—we join our efforts and 
work together as a team for common 
ends. 

The necessity for co-operation 
arises out of the basic nature of mod- 
ern products and modern industrial 
methods. None of us can produce, 
except in close co-operation with 
countless others. None of us can 
live without depending on others for 
most or all of .the things we must 
consume. We are inevitably inter- 
dependent and we must inevitably 
co-operate with one another. 

We have a choice, though, as to 
the means by which the necessary 
co-operation shall be achieved. We 
can turn our personal freedom over 
to an omnipotent government, be- 
come cells in a corporate state, and 
let the rulers of that state achieve 
co-operation by compulsion. One na- 
tion that has never known freedom, 
and others that have had it and 
proved unworthy of it, have followed 
that course. It will probably permit 
survival, if survival is the only end 
of life. 

But, in America, we have wanted 
to be free. We have framed our 
political and social and economic in- 
stitutions to encourage voluntary co- 
operation and thus to minimize the 
necessity for compulsion. We have 
made our appeal to individual self- 
interest, and so have gotten things 
done without the use of force. It 
is a system which has served us well. 
It can serve us even better in the 
days to come. But. it will not serve 
us unless we preserve the personal 
incentives that provide its motive 
power. 

Men must work if wealth is to be 
produced. We know they will not 
volunteer to work, save in the expec- 
tation of an adequate reward. But 
work alone is not enough. With 
their bare hands, the workers of 
America could not support our popu- 
lation on even a starvation standard. 
They must have tools to work with. 
They must have business organiza- 
tions to bring them together with 
co-operating workers and _ supply 
them with materials, and market 
their products. Someone must save 
and invest and take the risks and 
responsibilities of initiating and man- 
aging business enterprises. If those 
indispensable functions are to be per- 
formed voluntarily by private citizens 
they, too, must have an adequate in- 
centive. They will not have, if either 
the workers or the tax collectors are 
so greedy that no prospect of profit 
remains to justify the risk of build- 
ing a business and creating jobs for 
workers and goods for customers. 

On the average, $6,000 in assets 
stand risked behind every industrial 
worker in America. For. every new 
industrial job, we may well need an 
additional $6,000. Where will that 
money come from? From the gov- 
ernment, already some 300 billion 
dollars in debt? Or from private 
citizens, with upwards of 130 billions 
in wartime savings? Maybe the gov- 
ernment can finance the future, if 
it confiscates our private funds to 
do it. But maybe we don’t want to 
depend on the government for our 
jobs and income. Maybe we'd rather 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DaANiEL WEBSTER and GoLp CoIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’s will be the best of its kind. 


COMPANY 


Gagle ROLLER MILL 


NEW ULM, MIANESOTA 


Dependable Since 1856 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETI’S” | 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











. : 
FLOUR 


FOR 







— 15 WEST 10TH STREET = = 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI EVERY 
PURPOSE 
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Toast of the Town 


OUIS STRAKES and his two 

brothers operate a cubby-hole 
restaurant in the heart of New York 
City, and their toast is the talk of 
the town. In addition to making 
toast to perfect color, crispness and 
taste, they use it as a medium for 
caricatures of world-famous states- 
men, movie stars, and other celebri- 
ties in all walks of life. 

Using nothing but toast and tooth- 
picks they have created remarkable 
likenesses of the late President Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Roosevelt, Churchill, Sta- 
lin, Gen. Eisenhower, Jimmie Du- 
rante, Clarke Gable, Shirley Temple, 
Orson Welles and many others. The 
brothers recognize the seriousness of 
the food situation and govern them- 
selves accordingly, using only pieces 
of toast left over by their customers. 


Fain Exchange 


HE late Austrian psychologist, 

Alfred Adler, was particularly 
fond of a brand of frosted cooky 
baked by the wife of one of his close 
friends. One time he arrived an hour 
before mealtime, and noted that his 
favorite cooky was to be served. 
Casually he reached out toward the 
cooky plate, but the hostess wagged 
a reproving finger at him and said, 
“You mustn’t. You'll spoil your din- 

” ad 
ner. 

Embarrassed, Adler withdrew his 
hand. A moment later he felt a tug 
at his coat. A tiny hand pressed a 
cooky into his palm. The little daugh- 
ter of the hostess winked understand- 
ingly, surreptitiously passed him a 
few more, and he managed to eat 
them unobserved. 

After the meal, he sidled up to 
the young miss and asked what he 
could do to repay her kindness. She 
said she was a stamp collector and 
would like some stamps. The follow- 
ing day she received a package which 
contained 800 stamps—100 for each 
cooky. 

Dry breast of turkey was eaten in- 
stead of bread in old Kentucky in 
pioneer days, because the wild birds 
were so plentiful, the tame bread so 
scarce: 


Tongue Twister 


HY a certain kind of bread was 

named pumpernickel is beyond 
our ken, but the first time Americans 
ever heard that name was at a first 
hearing of Humperdinck’s delightful 
opera, “Hansel and Gretel.” It was 
first announced by a devoted but 
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slightly absent-minded music lover, 
Sir Augustine Harris. 

A packed house accorded the first 
act an enthusiastic reception, which 
encouraged both manager and com- 
poser to step before the footlights to 
acknowledge the applause. Holding 
the shy, embarrassed composer by 
the hand, Sir Augustine beamed upon 
the audience and announced: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you have 
just heard this master work, these 
divine tunes that will live forever. 
Now allow me to present to you the 
composer to whose genius we owe 
this masterly music. Ladies and gen- 


tlemen, I give you . . Mr. er-ah, 
Mr. . . . uh-h-h, Mr. . . . Pumper- 
nickel!” 


Loaves of bread bearing one lighted 
candle each are floated down the 
Danube River by the millers of Yugo- 
slavia every year to celebrate the 
feast day of their patron saint, St. 
John Nepomucene. 


Kansas Booster 


HE late beloved William Allen 
White was a champion of his 


native Kansas. He worshipped its - 


very soil, and woe unto him who 
criticized or spoke disparagingly 
about it. One day Mr. White got 


into an argument with a friend who 
held that Kansas soil wasn’t anything 
to brag about. 

“Don’t let anybody tell you that 
Kansas soil isn’t the most fertile in 
the world,” loyally declared the edi- 
tor. “Not long ago, a boy in my 
home town tried to climb a corn 
stalk, to see what was going on at 
the top. Believe it or not, that stalk 
grew faster than the boy could climb, 
and he soon was out of sight. 

“The anxious parents and sympa- 
thetic neighbors tried to chop down 
the stalk, but it grew so rapidly 
they could not strike it twice in the 
same place. A lot of us thought 
that the boy would starve, because 


we realized that he could not pos- 
sibly descend until the stalk had 
reached maturity and stopped grow- 
ing. But our fears were soon dis- 
pelled. Far from starving, the boy 
tossed down five bushels of corn, and 
lived very comfortably on the re- 
maining ears.” 

Mr. White let that sink in. Then, 
shaking a finger at his friend, he ex- 
claimed, “And still you have the 
nerve to cast reflections on Kansas 
soil!” 


Yes and No 


ADAME Ernestine Schumann- 

Heink, the greatest contralto of 
her time, was unusually fond of pastry 
of all kinds, particularly so of a 
cheese cake prepared the German 
way, which was served in a certain 
exclusive New York restaurant. 

One day she was seated in the res- 
taurant with a large cheese cake be- 
fore her in addition to the regular 
fare on the menu. Enrico Caruso ap- 
proached her table and, in pretended 
horror, exclaimed, “Stena, you are 
not going to eat that alone?” 

“No,” said Madame Schumann- 
Heink with a twinkle in her eye. “No, 
not alone; with apple strudel and 
coffee.” 


He'll Recover 


OBERT COBB, head of the 

Brown Derby restaurants on the 
west coast, expected to undergo an 
operation for ulcers which for months 
had been causing him excruciating 
pain. 

Physicians finally vetoed the opera- 
tion, telling him his only cure was 
to stop worrying. Cobb said he could 
not do that because of many difficul- 
ties associated with his business. The 
doctors were adamant and they final- 
ly convinced him that he could. 

When Cobb returned to his busi- 
ness interests, he was given an op- 
portunity to apply his new mental 
outlook. The ovens and ranges in his 
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main Brown Derby suddenly went out 
of order one morning, thus prevent- 
ing the preparation of fresh baked 
goods and hot foods for that day. 
Ordinarily, he would have been fran- 
tic. But he remembered the doctcrs’ 
advice and calmly told his manager: 

“Well, let’s see. That Johnny 
Schlotterback at the Hollywood Plaza 
Hotel across the street is a nice boy, 
Put one of the waiters at our en- 
trance and instruct him to inform 
our customers we have no fresh 
baked goods or hot lunches. If any- 
one wants hot foods, tell them to go 
there for lunch.” 

Quietly but unruffled, Cobb then 
put on his hat, walked out of his 
office and told his assistant: “I’m 
going across the street for lunch.” 


Such Crust 


A DETROIT, Mich., wit suggested 
that as a means of saving flour 
for hungry Europeans we leave the 
upper crusts off our pies. Answer- 
ing this suggestion, another native 
wag came up with a better one. Re- 
tain the upper crust on our pies and 
leave the lower crust out from under 
them. 

If, he continues, we are to have 
only one crust it might as well be 
the upper one, which is dry, flaky, 
agreeable to the taste, and not alto- 
gether proof against our powers of 
assimilation. The lower crust, a 
soggy, gummy mess, is usually un- 
palatable. If we eat it we court in- 
digestion. If we do not eat it we 
provoke the resentment of the cook 
who thinks we are reflecting on her 
culinary skill. 

Out with the under crust, he con- 
cludes. Or leave it there and, after 
removing the upper crust and the 
filling, send the pie to the Russians. 
. Some grocery stores look like pawn 
shops in London, with the shingle 
they’ve got outside the door, repre- 
senting three old fashioned English 
sugar loaves instead of three balls. 
Once all British food shops showed 
this sign. 


esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


What's in a Name? 


When he was young and handsome, 
And I, as. youthful-bonnie, 

I exuberantly whipped up 
Johnny-cake for Johnny. 


Now, that time has given 
Us strange masks to don, 
With proper dignity, I make 
Cornbread for John. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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BREAD FAMINEP 


D ISCUSS the subject with as many people as 
you like and you will uncover about the same 
number of opinions in the matter of possibly seri- 
ous lack of bread through the next 90 days. At 
the moment our own associates among millers and 
bakers are so confused with their own problems 
created by the confusion of arbitrary orders of 
government that most of them fear the nation- 
wide bread shortage will approach actual famine. 

It may turn out that these Cassandra prophets 
are largely right. If the war were still going on 
and our enforced self-denial were necessary to 
provide food for our armed forces, their fears cer- 
tainly would be justified. 

But it is worth keeping in mind that this belat- 
ed shutting off of America’s bread supply is the re- 
sult of this country’s assuming a disproportionate 
share of responsibility for relieving world hunger, 
as related to the participation of the rest of well- 
supplied nations. It may be assumed that many 
millions of people, realizing this, will correctly 
place blame for their predicament upon earlier 
stupidities of government in wasting unprecedent- 
ed wheat harvests and that their present gen- 
erosity may curdle into resentment. 

As the result of having been pushed around 
through the last decade and a half we, as a people, 
have become used to it to the point of tolerance 
of much pushing. But this tolerance can sour, a 
truth known to none better than to our govern- 
ment overlords. Should that occur, particularly 
under the shadow of the impending election, we 
quite confidently anticipate that the dictatorship 
will quickly find means to relieve the bread short- 
age by allocating sufficient wheat to millers to in- 
sure against any actual rationing and particularly 
against bread lines. 

This is anybody’s guess, but we pin our own 
faith to the influence of practical politics, which 
nowadays is the ultimate deciding factor in all 
things. So, despite the apparently hopeless posi- 
tion of the country’s bread industries at the mo- 
ment, let us take heart—not that all will be well 
but that much may not prove to be as bad as now 


appears. 
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A BRIGHTER WORLD 


AY we direct attention to the recent report 

of the Federal Trade Commission calling the 
President’s attention to things the matter with the 
baking industry? 

Among the suggestions made is “the re-exam- 
ination of present law to see if legislation is need- 
ed to permanently eliminate wasteful trade prac- 
tices and predatory competition which threatens 
the existence of many small bakers, foredooms 
new ventures to failure and promotes regional 
monopolistic control of the wholesale bread bak- 
ing industry.” 

For many years the baking industry has striv- 
en with might and main to limit consignment 
sales to grocers and reduce the wasteful return of 
Stales. Victory was won only when war intruded 
and both practices were properly prohibited. 

Now comes the Federal Trade Commission with 
facts and figures of how distressing was the sit- 
uation back in 1942. Among these is the state- 
ment that in that year enough bread was wasted 
by these practices “to supply 2,055,000 people with 
a third of a pound of bread a day, or the people 
of Britain for a month.” 

Accepting the probable truth of ‘this, we 
thought it worth while further to break down the 
data and ultimately computed that the “saving” 
also would have been sufficient to supply the 140,- 
000,000 people of this country with additional bread 
to the amount of about one fourteenth of an ounce, 
or 35 avoirdupois grains, per capita per diem. 
Does anyone know of any staple food produced 
and distributed with less “waste” than this? 
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Proceeding further in the summary of the 
commission’s report to the President, we noted 
that another thing it deemed to be greatly -need- 
ed was to create “fair and equitable conditions 
in the baking industry in the interest of consum- 
ers and the making available to veterans of a field 
of useful business in which they would have a fair 
chance of success.” 

Here, we suggest, is something new in the field 
of paternalistic government, something which not 
bakers alone but millers and many other folk en- 
gaged in industry should support: and promote with 
all their might. Certainly if the supreme powers 
of government could be directed toward waste 
prevention and assurance of profit in all industry, 
including the wastes and losses due to acts of gov- 
ernment itself, in order that veterans might be 
“assured fair chance of success,” we would be get- 
ting somewhere. Three cheers for the FTC. 


@e @ 
RECALCITRANT 


ROM time to time we have been somewhat 

concerned lest readers of these comments 
should come to feel that our attitude toward the 
persons and policies of our government. is wholly 
negative and that we never have any word of 
approval or commendation for official acts and 
orders, however well intended. 

We know, of course, that this is not wholly 
true. Indeed, when Mr. Truman, in a tragic hour, 
probably against his own desires and certainly 
with lamentable lack of experience to equip him 
for so great a responsibility, became President 
we, along with virtually every other citizen of 
this land, not only wished him well but prayer- 
fully hoped he would prove equal to the task. 
This was our attitude through following weeks 
and months even despite his declaration that he 
would go forward with his predecessor’s policies, 
unconscious perhaps of the hard fact that he had 
none of the Roosevelt prestige, exceptional ad- 
ministrative ability, shrewdness and frequently 
somewhat devious political legerdemain. 

But ultimately the new President began to 
reveal weaknesses in surrendering to pressure 
groups, accepting the counsel of many sycophants 
with special causes to serve, surrounding himself 
with intimate advisors whose records did not in- 
spire public confidence, and yielding to the 
schemes of political associates whose chief ends 
and aims were and are winning the next election 
and, perhaps, the next and the next, so that they 
would be retained in their places of authority. 

Thus, as this honeymoon period drifted to- 
ward its unhappy end, the country found itself 
involved in a greater confusion of social and eco- 
nomic unrest and misdirection from on high than 
even in the years of war. As a result not only 
are people puzzled and uncertain of their future 
but the Congress has become in considerable sense 
a disorderly mob of contending views with a dis- 
heartening but unmistakably steady drift toward 
an open break with the administration. Mean- 
while people as a whole suffer from strikes, short- 
ages, black markets, housing insufficiency, threats 
of new rationings and, possibly above all else, def- 
icit financing of government which is the very 
heart of impending inflation. 

The wisdom of many of these acts of govern- 
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ment doubtless is a matter of opinion. Their re- 
sults, however, are not opinion but facts apparent 
to all, not only in the news headlines but in our 
own homes and personal affairs. It is not a mat- 
ter of opinion that clothing cannot be bought, 
houses are not available to be lived in, producers 
are selling their crops and livestock in black mar- 
kets while packing houses are closed and mills 
closing, and, although presumably protected by 


_“ceiling” prices, people are paying more and more 


for everything they buy—when they can find it. 

Where, then, is there something to commend? 
How can anyone with any reasonably intelligent 
interest in public affairs look about him or read 
the morning paper and reflect, “Well, that cer- 
tainly is a good idea”? We know we have tried 
to do so, as doubtless have many other millions 
of people who, so far, are vainly hoping for the 
restoration of peace and order in this so.rich and 
blessed land. And, we might add, our efforts to 
approve have taken into account the great num- 
bers of men of real ability and good intent who 
are working their hearts out at Washington and 
elsewhere in earnest efforts “to make the thing 
work.” It simply does not. 

We have perhaps on an earlier occasion re- 
ferred to a character in, as we recall, one of W. 
Somerset Maugham’s delightful English stories— 
an old-time London barrister who had gained a 
reputation for great wisdom, chiefly because, when 
people came to him for counsel, he uniformly re- 
plied: “After due consideration I cannot advise 
you to take any positive action at this time.” It 
was not until toward the end of the story that 
the secret of his wisdom was revealed when he re- 
peated his famous formula to a client and added: 
“Did it ever occur to you, my friend, that nearly 
everything that goes wrong in the world is the 
result of somebody doing something?” 

It well may be that sometime when the eager 
spirit and the enormous energy of our rulers at 
Washington will be somewhat tempered by real- 
ization that all things are not won by being “con- 
structive’ and “doing something,” our own spirits 
will be uplifted to praise of the wisdom of our 
public servants in high place. Until that time 
we fear we must continue to be, in some sense, 
a disciple of Daniel Boone, who brought civiliza- 
tion to the West with neither “pattern” nor “for- 
mula” but with only his possessions in his sad- 
dle bags, and perhaps a Bible, but certainly not 
a lawbook, in the budget on his back. 


eee 
“THE TIMES” MARCHES ON 


4,OR many years we have been a constant and 
always interested reader of the weekly edition 
of the Times of London. Especially in the war 
years we found its reporting of events and more 
particularly its editorial comments especially in- 
forming because they so frequently revealed a 
picture at variance, both as to the facts them- 
selves and their interpretation, as given in our 
own press. 

Just now we .are in receipt of a circular in- 
vitation from. the Times’ New York office invit- 
ing’ our subscription to the air edition of the 
Daily Times, to be printed on India paper and 
despatched by air to New York and thence by 
air or mail, as may be elected by the subscriber, 
to American readers. What a change, indeed, in 
the times and the Times! 

But, for ourselves, we are going to stick to 
the good old weekly edition, primarily because, 
whenever we have started to read the daily edi- 
tion, we have paused so long in our browsing of 
the first page of personals and other “want ads” 
that by the time we have turned to the news 
headlines inside we have found it was lunch hour 
or the dinner gong was ringing, according to 
where we might be doing our ridiculous browsing 
about. people we knew nothing of and their de- 
sires and longings. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * 


You can always rely on the sound 


baking values of these Western Star 


brands... for they are still made from 


sound baking wheats by millers who 


possess the best of equipment and pro- 


duction “know how.” 


* 


* * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








TWELVE -40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


Mra’ bo i 








DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low. Pfotein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn, 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..» Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 





EVANS MILLING CO. 


ion Kiln-Dri 
WHITE CORN ‘PRODUCTS 
oO , 16, 000 RnR hal 














Permanent Prosperity 





(Continued from page 23.) 


stand on our own individual feet, and 
make our own way as free men. If 
so, we’d better preserve a little in- 
centive for the savers and investors 
and enterprisers who play as vital 
a role as the workers in modern pro- 
duction. 

And that brings us to the last 
term in our definition: fair sharing 
of the products of our co-operative 
efforts. We Americans have a pretty 
definite concept of what constitutes 
a “fair deal.” We don’t ask or ex- 
pect “something for nothing.” We 
ask only a fair opportunity to earn 
our own way. We expect to be paid 
the full value of our productive con- 
tribution, and nothing more. We 
want others to be similarly reward- 
ed, whether their contribution takes 
the form of labor or investment or 
the initiation of enterprises or the 
performance of any other productive 
function. The incentive system—pay- 
ment based on productivity—is our 
American concept of economic jus- 
tice. 

If that be true, then we are willing 
to work for what we get. And there 
isn’t much limit to what we Ameri- 
cans can have, if we are willing to 
work for it. 

Let me repeat that definition of 
“jobs.” “The earned economic secur- 
ity which can be achieved only 
through a steady and abundant flow 
of useful goods and services, volun- 
tarily produced by a free people, and 
fairly shared.” Is that what we 
want? Would we settle for that, and 
call it prosperity? If so, it shouldn’t 
be too difficult to build a program on 
which we can all agree. For we 
have plenty of tested and proved, 
and practical and enduring principles 
on which to build. Let’s agree on 
just five fundamentals. 

First: Prosperity is something we 
must earn by our productive efforts. 
We can’t sit idly by and wait for it 
to happen. We will get as much of 
it—and only as much of it—as we 
deserve. 

Second: We can earn it only by 
working and planning and risking 
and venturing and striving constant- 
ly for something better that lies 
ahead. The American economy is 
not “mature.” It never will be, so 
long as the American people are ac- 
tive and vigorous and ambitious. 
America is not yet ready for the old 
folks’ home. We’re still going places. 

Third: We can earn it only by in- 
dividual endeavor, fitted into a pat- 
tern of co-operation—by every one 
of us playing the game for all he’s 
worth, but as a member of the team. 

Fourth: We can earn it as free 
men, only by stimulating voluntary 
endeavor and voluntary co-operation, 
and we can do that only by preserv- 
ing private incentives to work and 
invest and invent and develop new 
products and start new businesses 
and expand existing ones and build, 
each in his individual way, toward a 
better life for all of us. 

Fifth: We can maintain permanent 
prosperity only as we make it all- 
pervading. Business cannot prosper 
unless its workers prosper also. 
Workers cannot thrive or enjoy job 
security unless the companies they 
work for are healthy and profitable. 
Consumers cannot get the quantity 
and quality and variety of goods they 
want, unless there is vigorous busi- 
ness enterprise to provide them, and 
business languishes unless it has for- 
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ward-looking customers to sell to, 
Industry cannot flourish without 
markets in flourishing farm com. 
munities, and agriculture cannot 
prosper without thriving industry and 
prosperous industrial workers to buy 
its products. 

If we accept these fundamenta] 
truths, then I think we can state our 
program for permanent prosperity in 
a single sentence: PERFECT THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF FREE, 
FAIR, PRIVATE, COMPETITivr 
ENTERPRISE. I. want to discuss 
each word in that program. 

Perfect. We’ve had a mighty fine 
country in the past. It’s been the 
envy of the world. We've worked on 
the right principles, and we’ve done 
all right under them. But we can 
do better. Human institutions are 
never perfect, but ours have been 
less perfect than they could have 
been, or than we can make them in 
the future. 

The keystone of the arch of our 
economy is the incentive system. We 
perfect our system to the extent that 
we progressively make it less _pos- 
sible for any man to reap a personal 
gain through violence or fraud or 
special privilege or government fa- 
voritism, and progressively more cer- 
tain that productive activity of every 
kind will receive a reward commen- 
surate with its contribution to the 
common welfare. 

System. Ours is an orderly econ- 
omy, although it operates without the 
delegation of our personal freedom 
to any group of _ superplanners, 
Through the free choices of buyers 
and sellers in open markets, we con- 
trive to get what we want produced, 
in about the right quantities and at 
about the right prices.’ 

Government dictation of produc- 
tion, consumption, employment, prices 
and just about everything else, may 
have been justified while we were 
fighting a war against governments 
that “dictated” to their peoples. But 
the sooner we get rid of unnecessary 
bureaucratic controls and return to 
the automatic and far more perfect 
controls maintained by free choices 
in open markets, the sooner we shall 
make progress toward sound and per- 
manent prosperity. 

Free. That, of course, is the key 
word in the whole history of Ameri- 
can development. It holds the secret 
of our greatness. Too many people, 
though, when we speak of “free en- 
terprise,” give it a narrow interpreta- 
tion. They think of it only as mean- 
ing freedom—and usually too much 
freedom—for business. 

That isn’t what it means. Free en- 
terprise is as much the prerogative of 
the worker who decides where he 
will live, and what trade he wil! fol- 
low, and whom he will work for, as 
it is of the businessman. It is equally 
the privilege of the farmer who de- 
cides what crops he will plant, and 
what equipment he will buy, and 
what help he will hire. It is the 
right of the young man who wants to 
work his way through college, and 
of his sister who wants to open up 
a tea shop or marry the boss’ son. 
It is the right of the housewife who 
chooses her merchants and-selects the 
goods she will purchase—and by her 
patronage elects the businessmen \who 
will serve her and thereby survive. 
Free enterprise is simply all of us, 
earning and spending our incomes in 
accordance with our own decisions 
as free individuals. 

Nor does freedom imply license, 
either in personal or in business af- 
fairs. Living in society, each of us 
must obey certain necessary rules, 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING. MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co, 








LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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relinquishing such portion of our 
freedom ds is necessary to the equal 
freedom of all others. And that is 
true of business. There must be rules, 
laid down by government. So long 
as they are fair rules, impartially 
enforced, they leave the way clear 
for every business to prosper on its 
merits. Such rules are not in con- 
flict with productive incentives—and 
that is the basic test of the sound- 
ness of any governmental limitation 
on economic freedom. 

Fair. The American concept of fair 
play is embodied in the incentive 
system. We want a full opportunity 
for every man to be as useful as he 
can and wants to be, and a full re- 
ward for every man in accordance 
with his usefulness. 

But there is another aspect of fair- 
ness that will need our careful atten- 
tion in the days ahead. There is not 
much advantage in getting a fair re- 
turn for your labor or your invest- 
ment if the government is unfair in 
the proportion it takes away from 
you for public spending. A perfectly 
adjusted incentive can be destroyed 
by discriminatory taxation. Or it 
can be just as effectively destroyed 
by wild inflation or deflation. 

We shall have no permanent pros- 
perity in America unless the govern- 
ment keeps its expenditures down to 
somewhere within reasonable range 
of what its services are worth to us 
as citizens. We shall have no perma- 
nent prosperity unless the taxes it 
must levy are levied with some 
thought of justice toward the tax- 
payers. There’s been too much at- 
tention to political expediency and 
too little attention to sound eco- 
nomics and fair play in most of. our 
tax laws in the past. 

And we shall have no permanent 
prosperity, and no fairness to those 
thrifty Americans who have bought 
war bonds and insurance with their 
wartime savings, if the soundness of 
our money is undermined by political 
“experts” who think they have found 
a magic formula by which the gov- 
ernment can perpetually pay out 
more than it takes in. It has been 
almost 15 years since we’ve had a 
balanced federal budget. It’s about 
time we get back to fiscal sanity. 

Private. We've gone places in 
America, under an economic setup in 
which free private individuals ran 
the show. We as individuals have 
had the opportunity, and we as in- 
dividuals have taken the responsibil- 
ity. It’s worked out fine. Every one 
of us has built up a personal stake 
in America. It hasn’t been the gov- 
ernment’s country. It’s been ours. 
I think we’ll have a lot more future 
prosperity, if we keep it that way. 

Competitive. That’s a vital word. 
Competition is the magic catalyst by 
which the selfish strivings of a hun- 
dred million people are brought into 
line and made to serve the common 
welfare. Competition is the planner 
and the regulator that makes all 
super-planning by the state, and all 
super-regulation, unnecessary and ob- 
structive. -We proved that in war 
production, when competitively pro- 
duced American aircraft drove the 
regimented Luftwaffe out of the air. 

There’s just one safeguard that I 
want when, as a customer, I go to 
buy a product. I want a choice of 
competing sellers. -If General Motors 
won’t give me what I want, then 
Chrysler, or Ford, or Studebaker will. 
If I don’t like the price of one com- 
pany’s product, I’ll find .a dozen or 
a hundred competing brands to choose 
from. I'll do all right as a buyer 

(Continued on page 30.) 


"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


m 


Back of SUNNY KANSAS 


stands the finest of technical 
equipment and milling ability. 
That's why it is still the kind of 
flour that will work smoothly 
in your shop and produce the 


best of tasty loaves. It's uni- 


form, dependable. 
x 


WICHITA firs 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


for Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE (€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


Insurancronrioue «=©6 CM OUBB & SON 


Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia. Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 
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Foods Other Than Wheat Goods 


Enter Conservation Campaign 


Toronto, Ont.—In connection with 
the government’s plan to expand its 
original food conservation program, a 
Food Information Committee has in- 
augurated a “save food campaign” 
among the Canadian people, directed 
toward reducing consumption of 
wheat products, flour, cheese, eggs 
and meat. In addition to eliminating 
waste, city dwellers are being urged 
to plan gardens and substitute home- 
grown vegetables for essential foods. 

The public will be asked volun- 
tarily to reduce meat consumption 
below the permitted ration. Those 
who wish to may turn in some of 
their meat coupons, thereby permit- 
ting the Meat Board to allocate 
larger quantities for shipment to 
Europe. The Prices Board and the 
Meat Board allocate sufficient meat 
for domestic consumption to meet 
ration requirements, the remainder 
being exported. 

Organizations registered under the 
War Charities Act will be permitted 
to collect meat coupons in their 
community, turning them over to the 
Ration Board which will inform the 
Meat Board of the amount which is 
thus removed from local demand. 

The government is asking the co- 
operation of every Canadian volun- 
tary organization in this work. These 
organizations are given four objec- 
tives: (1) Constantly urge the public 
to buy only for immediate needs and 
to avoid waste; (2) practice the prin- 
ciple of conservation in organization 
meetings; (3) promote planting of 
home gardens and urge the substitu- 
tion of home-grown vegetables in 
diets for wheat products, flour, 
cheese, eggs and meat, and (4) ap- 
point a custodian and give him or her 
an Official letter of appointment to 
the local ration board for authoriza- 
tion to collect meat coupons. 

¥ ¥ 
Cereal “Squeeze” Described 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada is squeez- 
ing herself to provide every possible 
bushel of cereal, an Ottawa official 
has reported, and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King has announced that 
the Dominion would provide an addi- 
tional 5,000,000 bus of oats and 2,- 
500,000 bus of lower grade wheat. 

From Jan. 1 to April 15 Canada 
sold for export 91,000,000 bus of 
wheat and wheat flour, which, added 
to the heavy exports of 1945, means 
that Canada has provided wheat for 
other countries at the rate of more 
than 1,000,000 bus a day from Aug. 
1 to April 15. This flow is ex- 
pected to continue, though at a 
somewhat diminished rate, as sur- 
pluses are cleared out. 

Members of the Canadian Wheat 
Board from Winnipeg, secretly con- 
ferring with cabinet ministers in Ot- 
tawa, thoroughly reviewed latest fig- 
ures on cereals in storage and on 
farms in all parts of Canada. It was 
finally decided to accelerate Can- 
ada’s exports by an additional 160,- 


000 tons. The bulk of this grain will 
be shipped out in May, it is hoped. 
If the weather turns warm and grain 
is not needed for cattle, Canada’s 
reserves may be further squeezed. A 
promising new crop also would en- 
courage farmers to clear their bins. 

During the week ending April 5 
farmers delivered 2,100,000 bus of 
wheat, 1,000,000 bus more than the 
average for the previous two weeks 
and 500,000 more than the average 
for the three weeks before that. 

The Ottawa official said the drive 
some weeks ago for a higher export 
price for wheat had a tendency to keep 
this grain on farms in the hope that 
prices would be more than $1.55 bu 
for export with a higher initial price 
than $1.25. This drive may have 
spent its force and farmers may have 
decided there is no advantage in hold- 
ing back wheat. 

The change in the income tax by 
which farmers could account for their 
returns over several years also may 
have been a factor in swelling the 
flow to elevators. Much depends on 
how this flow continues because Can- 
ada’s surplus in storage is slipping 
rapidly. It was down to 213,400,000 


bus on March 31, considerably less 
than half what it was a year ago. 

Meanwhile, Canada has reduced the 
amount of wheat for flour for do- 
mestic use by 10% and cut the 
amount available for distilling by 
50%. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN MILLS BOOKING 
NO NEW CARIBBEAN SALES 
By A. H. Bailey 


Toronto, Ont.—United States mill- 
ers who learn that Canadian flour.is 
finding its way to Latin American 
countries ought not to assume that 
these shipments are being made in 
defiance of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s regulations placing a ban on 
such business, Canadian sources point 
out. The fact is that such deliveries 
are merely completion of purchases 
made months ago and before the ban 
was declared. 

No new orders from the markets 
concerned have been booked by Cana- 
dian mills since the prohibiting reg- 
ulations were first announced. Sales 
already in effect at that time are be- 
ing completed and that is the whole 
story. 





¥ ¥ 
Export Caution Urged 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association is advising its 





Total Stocks of Canadian Wheat on 
March 31 Set at 213,400,000 Bus 


‘Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports total stocks 
of Canadian wheat in all North 
American positions on March 31 to- 
taled 213,400,000 bus, of which 2,500,- 
000 bus were in the United States. 
The comparable figure for last year 
was 504,200,000 bus, with 24,100,000 
bus in the United States. 

These complete figures on stocks 
differ from the weekly visible supply 
figures by the inclusion of farm 
stocks and certain eastern mill 
stocks. Farm stocks include seed 
held for the 1946 crop and grain re- 
quired for livestock and poultry feed 
until new crop grain becomes avail- 
able. 

On March 31 about two thirds of 
Canada’s total wheat stocks were 
held on farms and in country eleva- 
tors, 106,000,000 bus, or 49.6% of to- 
tal stocks, being accounted for by 
farm-held wheat, while 35,600,000 
bus, or 16.6%, were stored in coun- 
try elevators. A year earlier there 
were an estimated 154,200,000 bus 
on farms and 180,100,000 in country 
elevators. 

Lakehead stocks stood at 24,000,000 
bus on March 31 this year, com- 
pared with 57,200,000 bus on the cor- 
responding date of 1945. 

Wheat and wheat flour exports in 
terms of wheat for the eight months 
ending March 31 were roughly 258,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 175,200,- 
000 bus in the same period last year. 

The estimated quantities of wheat 


used for feed in the province in which 
it was produced show a falling off 
this crop year as compared with last. 
It is estimated that 39,200,000 bus 
of wheat will have been fed by the 
end of the current crop year, as 
against 49,900,000 bus for the last 
crop year. These figures exclude 
western wheat which was moved un- 
der the federal freight assistance pol- 
icy to the eastern provinces and to 
British Columbia to be fed to live- 
stock. Freight assistance shipments 
of wheat for the six months ending 
January, 1946, were 14,400,000 bus, 
about 4% greater than in the same 
period last year. ‘i 

Total stocks of Canadian oats on 
March 31 amounted to 168,100,000 
bus, practically all of which were lo- 
cated in Canada and of which 130,- 
500,000 bus were in farmers’ hands. 
Farm and commercial stocks one 
year earlier were 243,000,000 bus, 
74,900,000 bus higher. 

Barley stocks in all positions 
amounted to 66,900,000 bus, as against 
89,200,000 bus last year. 

Stocks of rye totaled 1,800,000 bus, 
of which 700,000 bus were still on 
farms. This figure is well down from 
that of a year ago when there were 
5,000,000 bus in all positions. 

Stocks of flaxseed were 3,900,000 
bus, compared with 6,000,000 bus 
on the corresponding date last year. 
Farm stocks of flaxseed at March 31, 
1945, amounted to 1,400,000 bus. 


members that with the smaller sup. 
plies of wheat and the incessant de- 
mand for larger quantities of food 
from needy countries, it may be nec. 
essary for the authorities to further 
limit the countries to which Cana- 
dian flour may be shipped until the 
emergency has passed. 

While this situation prevails rnil]- 
ers are advised before making ex. 
port sales to ascertain that flour ex. 
ports will be permitted to the country 
in question. When the sale is made 
the necessary quantity of wheat to 
cover should be purchased imme. 
diately. 


Dominion Official 
Sees Little Chance 
of Loaf Size Cut 


Toronto, Ont.—In response to a 
suggestion of Toronto bakers that 
bread sizes be reduced, an official 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board at Ottawa stated on April 23 
that there was little likelihood of any 
government action to reduce the size 
of loaves of bread in Canada. 

Bakers here are seeking a reduc- 
tion in the size of the loaf of bread 
as a means of curtailing waste, serv- 
ing more customers and making more 
flour available for Canada’s overseas 
commitments. 

In Ontario and Quebec, where the 
loaf weight is set at 24 oz, the reduc- 
tion would be to 20 oz without change 
in price from the present 10c. Where 
loaves are made in the 20-o0z size—in 
the prairie provinces—a reduction to 
17 oz is sought, and in British Co- 
lumbia, where a 16-o0z loaf is the 
standard, the reduction would be to 
15 oz. 

Restricted to 90% of 1945 flour 
quotas, bakers fear depletion of 
stocks before the new crop comes on 
the market. Demand for bread has 
increased in some cases by as much 
as 20% since 1945, partly because of 
added requirements of men return- 
ing from overseas. 

It is pointed out also that, with the 
present size of the loaf, there is con- 
siderable waste in small families. As 
the prewar price of bread is sti!! in 
effect, a cut in the size of the loaf 
could not be accompanied by a price 
decrease, owing to higher costs of 
labor and recent increases allowed 
in prices of nearly all ingredients. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NAMED MANAGER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Vernon T. Lester, 
well known in the local grain trade 
and a past president of the Van- 
couver Grain Exchange, has een 
named as local manager for Hallet & 
Carey of Winnipeg, succeeding the 
late Eric Holden. Mr. Lester for the 











’ past two years has served as export 


manager for Buckerfield’s, Ltd., and 
for 12 years prior to that time was 
local manager for Kerr, Gifford & 
Co. His previous grain training was 
with United Grain Growers and 
James Stewart, Ltd. 
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ARNOLD 


ot oe 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


‘MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. ¥. TROY, N. Y. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











DAVIS -NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The€ream of Wheat Corporation | 
x ‘4 p * 
: Py Minneapolis, Minnesota | 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 





RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 





MI 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pemnantinteee 
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Press Official for Milling Industry 3 
Is Named by British Association 


London, Eng.—The newly appoint- 
ed public relations department of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers held a series of three 
press luncheons recently at the Savoy 
Hotel here when editors and news 
editors of many London and provin- 
cial newspapers were entertained. 

The object of these functions was 
to introduce the association’s new 
public relations officer, Lt. Col. C. L. 
Copeland, and to indicate to the press 
the lines upon which the industry is 
thinking and planning. During re- 
cent years the industry has felt it 
was the victim of an “unfavorable 
press” and these conferences were the 
first step in an attempt to establish 
good will and understanding. 

At the luncheons newspapermen 
were introduced to some of the lead- 
ing men in the milling industry, in- 
cluding James V. Rank, chairman of 


’ Ranks, Ltd., London, and Sir Nor- 


man Vernon, managing director of 
Spillers, Ltd., London, as well as to 
many officials of the national associa- 
tion’s executive. 

C. A. Loombe, president of the na- 
tional association, director of cereals 
for the Ministry of Food, and a direc- 
tor of Joseph Rank, Ltd., stated that 
the milling industry had long felt 
the need of a press officer and spokes- 
man. 

Britain’s Daily Bread 


Mr. Loombe had much to say about 
bread and began his address by re- 
ferring to a remark once made by 
Herbert Hoover: “The first word in 
war is always spoken by guns—but 
the last has always been spoken by 
bread.” 

The question of nutrient content, 
and the color of bread, had been 
discussed at great length by an offi- 
cial conference, with the subsequent 
publication of a government white 
paper or report of the conference on 
the postwar loaf. This laid down a 
specified standard of nutrients which 
postwar flour should contain. Mr. 
Loombe stressed that all who attend- 
ed that conference agreed to that 
standard. There was, however, a 
divergence of opinion concerning the 
method by which the agreed nutri- 
ent standard should be achieved, he 
said. The nutritionists and scientists 
considered that vitamins should be 
left in flour naturally by the milling 
process. 

Millers, on the other hand, consid- 
ered that the question of acceptabil- 
ity by the public was important. 
They thought it would be difficult 
to enforce by regulation the natural 
vitamin method, and that an alterna- 
tive method might be to prescribe a 
standard without prescribing the 
method of achievement. 

More research by the government, 
by the Medical Council, and by the 
Millers’ Research Station, was con- 
tinuing to see whether the difficulties 
of the natural nutrients method 
could be overcome, and to gain more 
knowledge about reinforcement, its 
advantages and disadvantages, Mr. 
Loombe reported. 

The milling industry, he continued, 
‘was more than content to await the 
results of that research before com- 
mitting itself to any irrevocable de- 
cisions. 

Veiled allegations, said Mr. 
Loombe, had been made from time 
to time by the misinformed that mill- 
ers advocated white flour because it 


paid them better. Actually the miller 
gains by milling wholemeal flour as 
opposed to whiter flour, he said. In 
this way he sold more of his output 
at the flour price and less at the by- 
product price for animal feeding. The 
reason for millers supporting white 
flour was that the public demanded 
white flour, and had consistently 
shown an overwhelming preference 
for it, he pointed out. 
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Bread Wastage 
Believed Still 
Considerable in U. K. 


London, Eng.—Britain’s daily news- 
papers are still placing considerable 
emphasis on avoiding bread wastage, 
in spite of the Ministry of Food’s 
recent statement that marked re- 
ductions in bread purchases had re- 
sulted from its plea to bakers to 
avoid waste. It is still thought in 
trade circles that private consumers 
are wasting great quantities. 

A flour merchant is reported to 
have expressed the opinion that the 
ministry apparently had not intro- 
duced proper ways and means to re- 
move temptation from consumers, 
and that the ministry should invite 
the opinion of members of the baking 
trade—especially small bakers, who, 
he said, would best be able to give 
advice concerning small consumers, 
believed to be the greatest wasters 
of bread. 

Bakers are allowed to halve a 
2-lb loaf but are not permitted to 
charge 4.6c, the price of a 1-lb loaf, 
for the halves. Neither are they al- 
lowed to divide the 1-lb loaves. 

Most bread in Great Britain is in 
the form of 2-lb loaves, and often, 
particularly with the 85% extraction 
bread, the loaves are stale or moldy 
before they are consumed. 

Many people believe there would 
be considerable saving if more 1-lb 
loaves were baked. Others argue 
that wrapped bread would result in 
a saving as it keeps fresh longer. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DR. AMOS, DR. MORAN 
ARE NOT ASSOCIATES 


London, Eng.—In a recent article 
in The Northwestern Miller the Eng- 
lish cereal chemist, Dr. A. J. Amos, 
was described as an associate of Dr. 
Thomas Moran, director of research 
to the British Cereal Research Sta- 
tion, at St. Albans, Herts. This was 
a misstatement, as Dr. A. J. Amos 
is an independent consultant in part- 
nership with Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
at Ealing, London, and at no time 
has been an associate of Dr. Moran, 
nor has he ever been connected with 
the: British Cereal Research Station. 

The quotation in question was 
taken from The British Arkady Re- 
view and constituted the major por- 
tion of an article taken from a paper 
written for that journal by Dr. Amos, 
on the nutritional aspect of 80% ex- 
traction flour as compared with the 
nutritive aspects of 72 and 85% 
flours. As Dr. Amos points out, Dr. 
Moran could only have seen those ob- 
servations for the first time when he 
read them in The Arkady Review or 
possibly The Northwestern Miller of 
Feb, 12, 1946. 
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A Complete Flour Service 


* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 
% CAKE 80 

*% PASTRY 80 

%* CRACKER 80 

%* COOKIE 80 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Occident, American Beauty and 





Other Bakery Flours 





IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and isi 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
ReAKB CItTY , MINNESOTA 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 











MILLING ie 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUciNG’sntrion or THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York Nashville Peoria 
Pap a me Chicago Enid Galveston 
i Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport . San Francisco 
Omeha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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Permanent Prosperity 





(Continued from page 27.) 


so long as there are plenty of sellers 
trying for my patronage. I'll do all 
right as a seller, too, if plenty of 
competing buyers are in the market 
for my goods or services. The work- 
er’s best assurance of a good job is 
the existence of plenty of employers 
with plenty of jobs, bidding for his 
services. 

We want lots of businesses in this 
country, lots of companies competing 
for the customers’ dollars by offer- 
ing better goods at lower prices; lots 
of employers, offering us better jobs 
at better wages. We get that through 
healthy competition. And the effec- 
tiveness of competition depends upon 
the number and the vigor of the com- 
petitors. We need to suppress mo- 
nopoly, yes; and that is true, wheth- 
er the monopoly be of business or of 
organized labor. - But that’s only the 
negative side. We need a positive 
program to stimulate competition. 

Enterprise. That’s the dynamic 
word in the American formula for 
progress and prosperity. That’s the 
word that takes us places. 

Study the history of the world. 
When and where will you find enter- 
prise on a remotely comparable 
scale? Generation after generation 
—century after century—you’ll find 
men using the same old methods to 
produce the same old things—and 
eking out a bare subsistence. It was 
American enterprise that lifted us 
out of that rut, and showed the whole 
world the way to a better living. We 
haven’t reached the end. Ahead lie 
better products yet undreamed of, 
and better ways of producing them, 
so that, with less grueling effort, we 
can all have more. 

But it takes men of vision and 
of courage to branch out along new 
paths. It takes men unhampered in 
their right to risk their time and 
money in the pursuit of dreams that 
to all others seem fanciful—but 
dreams that may nonetheless come 
true. The free right of all who will 
to enterprise; the right of a fair 
reward to those whose enterprises 
are successful; these must remain, 
if America is to win a future of prog- 
ress and prosperity. 

Have I suggested a program? If 
so, it is not a new one. It is the pro- 
gram by which America attained her 
present stature. It is simply the 
American way of life, with such 
changes only as will make it func- 
tion better. The principles on which 
America was founded and has grown 
are sound and enduring. They have 
proved themselves and no clear 
thinking American would change 
them. Those obstructions that have 
prevented them from operating to 
perfection should be cleared away. 
Those injustices that have arisen in 
spite of them should be remedied. 
Those inadequacies and imperfec- 
tions in the laws by which we give 
them practical application, should be 
corrected. But all for the purpose 
of strengthening and purifying—nev- 
er of weakening or adulterating— 
the basic’ principles which are the 
heart and core of American great- 
ness. All in order to perfect the 
American system of free, fair, pri- 
vate, competitive enterprise. 

If all who love freedom and jus- 
tice and opportunity can agree on 
such a program, and work together 
for its- fulfillment, we can reach our 
goal of permanent prosperity—and 
do it the American way. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


iia va 

















LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
Sd 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
ae 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS : 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 












ATS 
LEY 








NEW SPOKANE MILL . "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 








guiLOINe | 78 FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 

; The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 

on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 

of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 

elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 

Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 

Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 





p 

















ESTABLISHED 1865 





















































OR SPOKANE, WASHINGTON SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
lity WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
“ CROWN General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Cc. DY Cer Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 
LS Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
— PORTLAND, ORBHCON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, WESTERN MILLING Co. 
, Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
. , port Flours. FINEST sor’ Ad wi? NTI ER WHEAT PATENT 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
King Milling Compan "heen, isla au Garhong 66 9 
femme he ng y Petes ‘ie be ae pie Cremo po phe ere Crookston Milling Company 














Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 





















ILLS Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
; ° cee CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
a Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
ade Over a Century of Milling Progress 
te Since 1821 
= ACME-EVANS 
UR COMPANY 

, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
| 60., 
, Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








CONSERVATION, NOT REPLACE- 
MENT.—The breadstuffs industries 
of this country ‘are rightly alarmed 
lest government-inspired “education- 
al” or “public relations” support of 
80% extraction flour and of sparing 
use of all wheat products may result 
in a permanent reduction in con- 
sumption of those products and a 
continuing alienation from the pub- 
lic’s natural preference for white 
flours. The whole wheat-saving pro- 
gram is a conservation program, and 
should not be permitted to become 
a replacement movement or to serve 
the selfish interests of nutritional 
theorists and dietary cranks. 

It should be accepted as a basic 
obligation of government officials 
concerned with wheat conservation 
that nothing should be said or done 
by them that is likely to cause per- 
manent injury to wheat and wheat 


By Carroll K. Michener 


bread. They have not been too care- 
ful on this point; in fact, there is 
plenty of indication that a fortuitous 
opportunity to talk of substituting 
something or other for bread, or of 
getting in a sly dig at white bread, 
in the old Branny McCann manner, 
has been maliciously accepted. 

But government officials and nutri- 
tional crackpots are not the only cul- 
prits. There is altogether too much 
careless talk and thoughtless promo- 
tion language in the advertising and 
sales lines of many flour millers and 
bread bakers. American Bakers As- 
sociation leaders have sensed the dan- 
ger in this, and have made it clear 
in a “course of action” recommenda- 
tion by the association’s industry re- 
lations committee. These paragraphs 
are highly pertinent: 

“The fact must be recognized that 
each food has its own particular place 
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THE ALMANACK 


ATHER of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANAOCK, which makes 
its 1946 bow as Section II of the current issue of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, was the late Frederick J. Clark, who spent the greater part of his life as 
a member of the staff of this journal—who was with it, in fact, from the 


day of its birth in 1873 until the day of his death in 1917. 


Mr. Clark con- 


ceived the ALMANACK, which spent its infancy as a miniature pocket 
piece about a column wide and five or six inches high, and brought it up to 


manly estate. 


The contents of some 50 little pages in the 1903 pocket piece comprised 
only a sample of what you see in today’s vastly magnified record. We sus- 
pect that, even so, the booklet contained about everything there was at the 


time. 


Statistics of our trades had not developed in size and complexity then 


as they have since. There were virtually no government compilations, and 
for many years the ALMANACK and its small ancestors were almost wholly 


the product of this journal’s staff. 


& @ A 


In its grown-up stature, and for the first time under that name, the AL- 


MANACK made its initial bow in 1909. 


For many years it was bound sepa- 


rately from its parent publication, but since 1927 has been issued as a supple- 
ment to one of The Northwestern Miller’s April numbers. 


& @ A 


Back there in the good old days of the ALMANACK’S beginning there 
were no government regulations—and what would its pages be now without 


those official embellishments? 


The current number contains 30,750 words 


of the textual matter of government orders affecting the flour, feed, grain 


and baking industries. 


The previous wartime numbers contained 133,500 


words of such material, bringing the total to date to approximately the word- 


count of two average-sized novels. 


& @ A 


Are you minded for more statistics? 


Then consider the 2,092 page ref- 


erences in the ALMANACK’s index, and the 44 main categories of informa- 
tion, including such things as government regulations, definitions and stand- 
ards of identity for flour, contract grades of grain, U. S. wheat.and corn 
standards, definitions of feedingstuffs, rules for registration of trademarks, 
uniform flour sales contracts, flour mill capacity and production here and 
abroad, grain and grain products movement, stocks and prices, imports and 
exports, world import duties, trade associations and their officers, grain stor- 
age capacity, crops, census statistics, laws governing labels and packaging, 


and flour and bread enrichment. 


ments is estimated at a quarter of a million. 


what you want. If so, ask for it! 


The number of factual and statistical state- 


Still, maybe you won’t find 


& @ A 


No, the book doesn’t deal in prophecy! 


We don’t attempt to tell you 


when OPA and 80% extraction will come to an end. 
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and function in the diet. There is no 
complete substitute for bread. While 
bread must be conserved, it should 
be conserved with a full recognition 
of its important part in the Ameri- 
can economy. Attention is directed 
to the fact that the present emer- 
gency is a food conservation and not 
a food replacement program. 

“The President has stated this is 
a food crisis. It is not merely a 
wheat crisis. The vital value of a 
balanced diet has been established. 
Therefore, it is obvious that it may 
be dangerous to persuade the Ameri- 
can public to eliminate completely 
or substitute in their diet any single 
food. 

“Nutritionally and economically 
bread may be regarded as the most 
important single food that can be 
served in the American home. 

“Therefore, it is recommended that 
members of the baking industry in 
their promotional efforts and through 
their work with the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee, continuously set 
forth the nutritional and economic 
importance of bread in the balanced 
diet as they co-operate with the gov- 
ernment for the conservation of all 
foods. 

“And, further, it is recommended 
that the Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee provide the press, the Secretary 
of Agriculture and his associates, and 
all other interested persons, accurate 
nutritional facts concerning bread, 
and other foods that may be unwise- 
ly suggested as_ substitutes for 
bread.” 


@ These recommendations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics should be read in the light 
of their possibly permanent implica- 
tions: 

“Reach for a potato instead of more 
bread” is a timely slogan for Americans 
who are looking for good ways to help save 
wheat. 

Nutritionally, a small serving of potatoes 
can replace a slice of bread. 

In some parts of this country, farm fam- 
ilies eat potatoes at every meal, and many 
other families could well eat and enjoy 
them at least twice daily. At breakfast, 
potatoes can replace wheat cereal, toast, 
or biscuits some mornings. 

Letting potato salad take the place of 
@ sandwich is one way to use less bread 
at lunch or supper time. 

Potat nr jn stuffings. 
And potatoes can make a fluffy topping for 
meat pies and some other baked dishes 
instead of top crust. 

Replace two slices of bread with a serv- 
ing of oatmeal each week. 

Use oatmeal to replace part of the wheat 
flour in making bread, biscuits, muffins, 
pancakes, cookies. 

Use leftover cooked oatmeal as a thick- 
ening for gravies, soups and stews. 

Use cooked or dry oatmeal as a binder 
in meat loaf, in place of bread crumbs. 

Use ked instead of bread in 
making fruit betties and puddings. 

Where bread is baked at home, bring 
back the old-time custom of slicing bread 
on the table, and be ready to halve the 
slices to fit slender appetites. 

Let a dish of oatmeal, which is plentiful, 
take the place of some of the toast at 
breakfast. 

Eat an extra potato sometimes in place 
of another slice of bread. A small potato 
has food value just about equal to a slice 
of bread, except that the potato has an 
added advantage in its vitamin C. 

If the bread made from the 80% flour is 
enriched the same as today’s bread has 
been, the new product will be every bit 
as good for us and perhaps better. The 
baked loaf will not turn out quite as light. 
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But it will be just as tempting and nutri. 
tious. 


Cakes ... won’t quite reach the - 4 
ard of light velvet texture . . 
boasted. But nutritionally they, too, in 
be better products with 80% flour. 


@ Editors of newspaper food columns 
have embroidered these themes. Thus: 


Those lunching at home or in a 
taurant who ordinarily eat sandwiches, 
might sometimes employ a substitute like 
Mexicana souffle which contains oats. 

In most households bread can be easily 
done away with in favor ‘of an extra potato 
or oatmeal muffin. 

The three-decker club sandwich shoulg 
simply be forgotten till wheat is «gain 
plentiful, and as for the regular kind, re. 
quiring two slices, it can be converted into 
an open-face style, provided it is not to be 
packed in a lunchbox. 

In place of wheat bread, many “like” 
foods that give the same satisfaction 
be served. When oatmeal appears ait the 


breakfast table, toast will not be missed, ' 


A baked potato eliminates the need for 
bread at dinner, while corn muffins syb. 
stitute for it at any m 

For the duration of the famine emergen- 
ey the agricultural department suggests 
giving up the three-layer cake, lavish with 
flour, sugar and fat, and on party occa. 
sions serving instead a plain loaf cake, 
cup cake or a cake made like this, with 
two thin layers, a jam filling and simple 
meringue topping. 

“Swear off’ foods include such American 
standbys as the doughnut, the double. 
decker sandwich. 

America’s favorite dessert—the two-crust- 
ed pie—is rich in flour and fat, so the 
Department of Agriculture recommends ban- 
ishing it. 

Substitutes which could stretch out the 
use of foods that should be eaten spar- 


ingly: cornbread, soybean bread, and rye 
bread, potatoes, spaghetti and other 
starches 


One slice of whole wheat bread gives you 
all the wheat you need daily 

Better figures and better health for Amer- 
icans, as well as more food for starving 
nations overseas, may be the outcome of 
President Truman’s Famine Emergency 
Committee’s request that Americans cut down 
=" their consumption of wheat flour and 
ats. 

It’s too much bread that ruins the figure 
and it’s the partial exclusion of fruits and 
vegetables in favor of large quantities of 
bread that ruins the health. 

poached or soft-boiled eggs on pota- 
toes A ym avoid using toast. 

Substitute cold meats, stews and soups 
in lunchboxes. 

The nation’s health would be consider- 
ably improved if pastries, pies and fried 
foods were scorned altogether. 


% ®% ® UNRRA IN REVERSE.—An 
Associated Press dispatch to a Ger- 
man language newspaper in New 
York City tells the story of a char- 
acter in Guttenberg, Sweden, who 
heard of severe food shortages in 
this alleged land of plenty and sent 
a package to a relative in Randolph, 
Mass., containing sugar, butter and 
a loaf of white bread. If this is not 
sarcasm it must be irony. A suspi- 
cious nature would speculate that 
perhaps the bread was baked from 
flour milled in America. 
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) * HE fact must be recog- 
¢ nized that each food has 
its own particular place and 
function in the diet. There is 
no complete substitute for 
bread. While bread must be 
conserved, it should be con- 
served with a full recognition 
of’ its important part in the 
American economy. Attention 
is directed to the fact that the 
present emergency is a food 
CONSERVATION and not a 
food REPLACEMENT pro- 
gram. The President has stat- 
ed this is a FOOD CRISIS. 
It is not merely a WHEAT 
CRISIS. The vital value of a 
balanced diet has been estab- 
lished. Therefore, it is obvi- 
ous that it may be dangerous 
to persuade the American pub- 
lic to eliminate completely or 
substitute in their diet any sin- 
gle food.”—From a statement 
adopted by the industry rela- 
tions committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 
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CAKE FLOURS | 


for finer, lighter, 

better - textured 

cakes... that stay 
fresh longer . 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








Bakers to Be Ignored 


(Cofitinued from page 10.) — 


between bread and sweet goods. Of- 
ficials stressed that the order would 
not be issued unless the trend away 
from bread production became: wide- 
spread. : 

It was pointed out that retail pro- 
ducers were the chief offenders in 
this instance, and that “even 
these were not numerous enough for 
sudden action’ to control the trend. 

Wholesale bakers, USDA authori- 
ties asserted, cannot afford to break 
away from their enormous bread out- 
put, if for no other reason than to 
protect their trade brands of bread. 
This contention was also forwarded 
as indication that bakers would op- 
erate at a loss for the emergency pe- 
riod rather than shut down and have 
to establish their prestige all over 
again. 

“Plussing routes” is another sur- 
prising outcome of the order, Mr. 
Talbott revealed. A Philadelphia bak- 
ery, he disclosed, had given each of 
its driver-salesmen an extra 200 
loaves of bread for their routes. 

Mr. Talbott admitted that bakers 
and even millers will be hard hit by 
the recent order and will probably be 
operating in the red for the duration 
of the emergency. If operation at 
a loss can be proved by previous rec- 
ords and reports, it is said, OPA will 
be forced to increase prices for the 
industry. 

The 25% flour cut, added to the 
15% decrease forced by increased 
demands which brought production 
up to 115% in many cases, amounts 
to an all-told 40% reduction in manu- 
facture of bakery goods. However, 
USDA officials expressed the belief 
that “at the risk of all these de- 
velopments” accomplishment of the 
objective to ship wheat to starving 
countries is ‘more than necessary and 
will be attained.” 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














**DIAMOND D”’ 


\ High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Settee 





Bonus Extended 





(Continued from page 9.) 


newspapers about. the certificate 
wheat movement, I have not seen 
any wheat moving where I have been. 
I have seen two cars being loaded, 
but it was not wheat that moved 
because of the government urge and 
the bonus. There will be some wheat 
coming out, but if the whole state 
of North Dakota responds the same 
as where I have been, it will be 
very disappointing in volume. On the 
basis of the 67,000,000-bu farm stocks 
estimate for North Dakota, the re- 
action I have seen to date makes 
me wonder if the bonus offer will 
bring out 10,000,000 bus.” 

So far no heavy volume of bonus- 
certificate wheat has come into the 
hands of the CCC at Kansas City. 
On April 29, the Kansas City office 
purchased 12,397 bus of wheat and 


on April 26 acquired 11,648 bus, but - 


no separation has been made as. yet 
between bonus and “excess” wheat 
obtained. é 

Since there is a considerable lag 
between farm sales of bonus wheat 
and its acquisition by the commodity 
agency office, because the grain is 
handled through the country and ter- 
minal grain trade, current CCC fig- 
ures’ probably do not reflect the full 
effect of the bonus system as yet. 
The trade estimates that about half 
of current arrivals, which. are not 
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running heavy, consists of bonus 
wheat. 

No real large sales of wheat under 
the bonus certificate system are ex- 
pected in the Southwest, because 
farm stocks are small in most areas 
and because feed is difficult to obtain, 
particularly since. the corn bonus 
program was put into effect. Then, 
#60, the western sections of Kansas 
which have the largest wheat stocks 
are in need of moisture again and 
producers probably will be reluctant 
to sell so long as this serious threat 
to the new crop remains. Many ob- 
servers feel that in many sections-of 
the Southwest the great feed short- 
age will continue to act as a brake 
on wheat sales, now and on the new 
crop also. 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager 
of the Farmers Grain Terminal As- 
sociation, received a sheaf of tele- 
grams while at the Climax, Minn., 
meeting with Mr. Anderson and F. 
H. La Guardia last week, all said 
to indicate that there will be a “‘ter- 
rific roll” of wheat from the farms 
in response to the government’s plea. 

Lorne Wilde, farm editor of the 
Fargo Forum, reports the largest 
concentration of the wheat reserves 
left in North Dakota is in 18 coun- 
ties in the northern part of the state. 

And that: is the part of the state 
where the largest amount of the 
spring seeding and planting opera- 
tions remains to be done, he says. 

While late reports indicate that 
fine progress has been made in the 
wheat seeding throughout the state, 
anyone familiar with the diversified 
operations on North Dakota farms 
in late years will realize that it will 
be weeks before all of the planting 
of oats, barley, flax, corn and pota- 
toes has been finished, Mr. Wilde 
points out, and adds that the farm- 
ers are short of help and equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DIVISION FORMED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS 


Clyde H. Hendrix to Direct Consoli- 
dated Operations of Feed 
and Soy Mills 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Formation of 
a new Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed and 
soy mills division consolidating op- 
erations of seven Midwest plants has 
been announced by Philip. W. Pills- 
bury, president. 

Clyde H. Hendrix, who has been 
vice president of sales for the feed 
mills, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the new division, with head- 
quarters in Clinton, Iowa, and will 
direct all phases of production, sales 
and advertising of the new division 
to facilitate-business expansion in the 
production and marketing of live- 
stock, poultry and other feeds, as 
well as soybean oil for the chemical 
industry and soy meal for feeds, Mr. 
Pillsbury said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOISTURE LACK A THREAT 
IN SPRING WHEAT SECTION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Fair weather 
with considerable wind and general 
lack of precipitation have depleted 
top soil moisture in the spring wheat 
area to a point of seriousness in 
many areas, Peavey Elevators, Min- 
neapolis, reported on April 27, 

Lack of moisture has contributed 
to poor germination and uneven 
stands on the later seedings. This 
situation can be corrected with no 
permanent damage if general rains 
are received in the near future. 


















Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram”’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13. N.Y 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 






















































































Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and §t. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 
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Erich B. Reiner 


NEW POSITIONS—Erich B. Reiner 
is executive vice president of the 
newly formed Lathrop Grain Corp., 


of Kansas City, of which W. B. 
{Lathrop is president. #ormerly he 
,Was president and general manager 
of the Houston (Texas) Milling Coi, 
recently sold to the Continental 
iGrain Co. and now known as Arrow 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Reiner has had ex- 
‘tensive experience in the grain ex- 
porting business and elevator opera- 
, tions. 
; ¥ s¥ 

D. M. Hymans is vice president of 
‘the Lathrop Grain Corp. Mr. Hymans 
‘formerly was vice president and sales 
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 -D. M. Hymans 


manager of the Houston’ (Texas) 
Milling Co., now the Arrow Mills, 
Inc., where he was active in merchan- 
-dising and in development of the 
firm’s feed business. 


NEW BRANCH OFFICE — Cargill, 
Ine., has announced the opening of a 
branch office at’ Grand Island, Neb., 
with John A. Herfkens, Jr., as man- 
ager. Mr. Herfkens has. been with 
Cargill for the past four years, first 
as assistant manager at Sioux City, 
Iowa, and then as manager of the 
Marshall, Minn., branch. Jack Hay- 
maker, who has been connected with 
the company since his recent dis- 
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John A. Herfkens, Jr. 


charge from the army, will be Mr. 
Herfkens’ assistant. Mr. Haymaker 
is a native of Kansas, and a graduate 
of Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture. The Grand Island office will 
have access to all principal grain 
markets. through Cargill’s network of 
leased wires. 


TO LOS ANGELES—Appointment of 
Frank J. Krantz to succeed E. J. For- 
man, retiring on June 1 as traffic 
‘manager of Pillsbury Mills’ Globe di- 
vision, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles, has been announced by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president. Mr. Krantz, 
with: Pillsbury’s traffic department at 


Frank J. Krantz 


the general offices in Minneapolis 
since 1928, has established residence 
in Los Angeles. He has been in traffic 
work with railroads and _ industry 
since 1915. He served 14 months in 
the army'‘in World War I. Mr. For- 
man retires after 20 years of Globe 
service. At one time he operated his 
own firm as traffic manager and coun- 
sellor for shippers in the Los Angeles 
area. From 1914 to 1918 he was with 
the Port of Seattle Commission and 
served at traffic_manager. He is a 
member of the Association of Practi- 
tioners Before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 








ae 


» Sven Hagberg of Stockholm, man- 
*ager of the baking and confectionery 
‘department of the Swedish govern- 
;ment’s Institute for Handcrafts, was 
introduced April 28 at the annual 
convention of the Associated Bakers 
of Illinois at Rockford, Ill. Mr. Hag- 
‘berg, having already spent three 
weeks in this country, expects to 
‘visit Minneapolis as well as Chicago. 
® 
! Harry E. Reid, Memphis flour bro- 
ker, recently stopped in Minneapolis 
to call on his mill connections, after 
-attending the Missouri-Kansas bak- 
ers’ convention in Kansas City. 
: a 

Robert W. Mennel, formerly of 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, is now 
‘Chicago resident partner for James 
W. Irwin & Associates, New York 
“and Chicago, public and employee 
relations consultants. 


David Wilson, Jr., of the durum 
department of the New York office 
of King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, has returned with Mrs. Wilson 
and their two children from spending 
a week in Pittsburgh, their former 
home. 

= 


James E. Haviland, well known in 
‘southwestern milling circles and for- 
{mer manager of the Texas Star 
Flour’ Mills, Galveston, visited Kan- 
sas City to be present at recent cere- 


monies opening. the new, Kansas City 
office of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
nér & Beane, -for which’ company he 
is :southwestern commodity division 
-representative. ‘ 

® 


Six Chinese students from the Uni- 
versities of. Wisconsin and Missouri, 
studying economics in the United 
States on scholarships provided by 
‘the Chinese government, recently vis- 
ited the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Chiang Shu-Ying, Tsong Chih-Yin, 
Wu Ling-Itsin, Liu Kou-I and Li Wei- 
chien are students at the University 
of Wisconsin and Chen Ping-hwa at- 
tends the University of Missouri. 

4 ‘ ! e ’ 

C, P;: Dowd, technical superintend- 
ent for Spillers, Ltd., London, Eng., 
is a Minneapolis visitor this week. 

; & 

Officials of the Chicago Board of 
Trade played host April 26 to the 
Rt. Hon. Leslie Hore-Belisha, former 
Secretary of State for War during 
the Chamberlain Cabinet. Mr. Be- 
lisha is en route to London, follow- 
ing a tour of the Americas. 


Homer J. Brundage, for 32 years in 
the inspection department of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade, will retire May 
1 to move to Phoenix, Ariz., to live. 
From 1923 to 1942 he was chief grain 
inspector. and during the last four 
years served in an advisory capacity. 


He is credited with a large contribu- 
tion to the record of this department 
in establishing grades on millions of 
bushels of grain and soybeans dur- 
ing the years of his service. 


C. A. Ogden, flour salesman of 
Jackson, Mich., who has been winter- 
ing in Texas, is now on the Pacific 
Coast, but expects to return home 
soon. 

"a we 

A. E. Schultz, secretary of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade, says that the 
Toledo grain market is unique in 
that a greater variety of grains ar- 
rive there for inspection than -in 
other markets, which are called upon 
to handle only a few varieties pro- 
duced in their respective territories. 
More varieties reach Toledo than 
even Chicago, he says. 


® 
A trip to the southwestern wheat 
area was made recently by Jules 
Lapaix of Leval & Co., New York, 
who was in Kansas City on April 22. 
& 


En route home from a Pacific Coast 
business trip, J. M. Chilton of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited Kansas City recently. 

* 


Earl Schafer, vice president of the 
Maney Milling Co.,° Omaha, visited 
Manhattan, Kansas, recently on com- 
pany business. He was accompanied 
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by his oldest son, Earl, Jr., who was 
recently discharged from the army 
after many months of service in 
Europe. 

* 


S. O. Powell, branch manager, bulk 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 
and F. H. Wendorf, branch manager, 
bulk division, with headquarters in 
Richmond, Va., recently visited the 
southeastern regional bulk division 
office of the company in Atlanta. 

e 

H. H. Wertz, flour buyer for the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, recently visited flour milling 
companies in the Southwest. 

* 

A. J. Zubietta of Mexico City, for- 
mer export manager for the Okla- 
homa City unit of General Mills, Inc., 
was a recent visitor in Oklahoma 
City, en route from New York to 
Mexico City. 

® 


Frank Stauffer of the Staufier- 
Moore Grain Co., Chickasha, Okla., 
and former traffic manager for the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, visited the headquarters of the 
Oklahoma Millers Association re- 
cently. 

¥ 


J. Lloyd Ford, president of the 


“Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., Leslie 


A. Ford, vice president of the mill, 
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and Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., are fish- 
ing at the Lake of the Woods. 

& 

w. ©. Roop, Roop Grocery Co., 
Bowden, Ga., and Grady Veach, 
Veach Grocery Co., Marietta, Ga., 
recently visited the offices of W. P. 
Oraig of W. P. Craig & Co. in At- 


lanta. 
e 


Don Russell, district sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent a 
week at Rapid City, S. D., recently 
to be with a brother who underwent 
a serious operation. 

s 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., has left Hutchin- 
son on an eastern business trip, go- 
ing by way of New Orleans. On his 
return he will attend the meeting of 
Millers National Federation in Chi- 
cago. 

© 

Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion include C. D. McKenzie, presi- 
dent, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich., and president of the federa- 
tion; A. O. Thomas, secretary, Thom- 
as Milling Co., Marion, Ind; E. H. 
Toomey, president, Toomey’s Mills, 
Newcastle, Wyo; George P. Urban, 
president, George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y; Philip H. Postel, presi- 
dent, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 





RALPH M. ROWE NAMED 
HAAKY SALES MANAGER 


St. Paul, Minn. — Ralph M. Rowe 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Haaky Mfg. Co., maker of grain 
cleaning equipment, to succeed Hill 
Shepardson. The appointment be- 
came effective April 1. 

Mr. Rowe has had considerable ex- 
perience in the grain cleaning equip- 
ment line, having been associated 
with the Twin City Separator Co. at 
the time it was consolidated with the 
Hart-Carter Co. He continued for 
a time with the sales organization of 
the latter company. 

For the past 10 years Mr. Rowe 
has been associated with Fairbanks 
Morse & Co., St. Paul, Minn., as a 
field engineer. 

The Haaky Mfg. Co. produces a 
complete line of aspirators, separa- 
tors, pressure scourers and scalpers 
for the milling and grain trades. 


Ralph M. Rowe 
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AN EXPERT AT HOME 
* 


Atlanta, Ga.—P. Val Kolb, director 
of the special markets division of 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., recently returned to the 
“scenes of his childhood’ in the ca- 
pacity of an expert. 

The old Kolb family home near 
Marietta, Ga., is included in a tract 
of land purchased by the government 
for a national park to memorialize 
the civil war battle of Kenesaw 
Mountain. 

The home will be restored to its 
original architecture, including land- 
scaping of the grounds, by the gov: 
ernment. Mr. Kolb’s visit was to give 
what information he could toward 
planning the restoration. 





coutah, Ill; Fred N. Rowe, president, 
Valley City Milling Co.,. Portland, 
Mich; Henry E. Kuehn, vice presi- 
dent, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, and E. G. Zieres;»vice presi- 
dent, Clark Stek-O-Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y. : 
* 


Roy. K. Durham, director of tech- 
nical service for the Millers National 
Federation, attended the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas district 
of the. Association of Operative Mill- 
ers at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, recently 
visited Minneapolis and St. Louis on 
federation business. 

* 

©. V. Anderson, vice president of 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, suffered painful burns to 
his right hand, April 19, while work- 
ing with the gas furnace at his home. 
He was hospitalized for over a week, 
and skin grafting may still have to 
be resorted to. 

* 


Rev. Lufay Anderson Sweet, son of 
W. C. Sweet, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
after 32 months’ service as a naval 
chaplain in the Pacific, has accepted 
a call to the Concord Presbyterian. 
Church of Pittsburgh. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY NORTHWEST CHEMISTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—B. A. McClel- 
lan, International Milling Co.,. was 
elected chairman. of the Northwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists for 1946-47 at a 
regular meeting here April 26. He 
replaces Grant R. Astleford, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

Dr. W. S. Claus, General Mills, 
Inc., was elected vice chairman - of 
the group for the coming year. 

R. C. Koehn, General Mills, Inc., 
was named secretary, replacing W. 
A. Richards, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. 

Fred Fuehrer, Atkinson Milling 
Co., was re-elected treasurer of the 
group. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. HODGE OF ARNOLD 
MILLING CO. SUCCUMBS 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—U. S. Hodge, 
for many years associated with the 
Arnold Milling Co. of Sterling, Kan- 
sas, died at his home here last week. 
A resident of central Kansas since 
1874, Mr. Hodge had numerous busi- 








ness- and farming interests in this 
area. 

In March, 1924, when the property 
of the Arnold-Madaus Milling Co. 
was sold and a new company was 
formed as the Arnold Milling Co., Mr. 
Hodge was named second vice presi- 
dent of the organization. Later, in 
1936, when the stockholders of the 
company reorganized, he was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Mr. Hodge is survived by Mrs. 
Hodge and one son, Frank Hodge, 
Hutchinson: attorney. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN EXCHANGES ADOPT 
DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Trading hours on the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade were ad- 
vanced one hour April 29, to conform 
with daylight saving time in Chicago 
and eastern markets. The trading 
periods for the summer months are 
from 8:30 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. each 
day, except Saturday, when the close 
is at 11 a.m. ’ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. SUTHERLAND DIES 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Mrs. David L. 
Sutherland, 52, daughter of the late 
William G:-Crocker, secretary and di- 
rector of the old»: Washburn-Crosby 
Co., of Minneapolis, and grand-daugh- 
ter of two Minneapolis milling pio- 
néeérs, Benjamin S.. Bull, Sr., and 
George A. Crocker, died April 22, fol- 
lowing her return from a winter va- 
cation in Arizona. The Crocker name 
survives in the trade personality, Bet- 
ty Crocker, used by General Mills, 
Inc., in promoting family sales of 
flour and cereal products. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Spea kers Listed for 
Annual Federation 
Convention 


Chicago, Ill,Norris E. Dodd, un- 
dersecretary of agriculture, and Dr. 
D. W. Kent-Jones, noted British ce- 
real chemist, will be two of the chief 
speakers at the Millers National Fed- 
eration convention, May 13-15. 

Dr. Kent-Jones will speak on “Ob- 
servations on British Wartime Mill- 
ing Experiences and Postwar Pros- 
pects.” Mr. Dodd will speak on the 
present and future wheat situation. 

An all-day meeting of the federation 
board of directors will be held on 
May 13. William P. Bomar, presi- 
dent of Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
will be inaugurated president on May 
14 and genera] sessions will follow. 
A closed session will be held May 15 
to discuss the long range aspects 
of. WFO 144. : 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST FEED MEN PLAN 
KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


Kansas City, Mo.—The 1947 con- 
vention of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Association will be held 
Feb. 20-21 in Kansas City, according 
to. J. D. Dean, executive secretary of 
the organization. B. D. Eddie, ‘vice 
president of the Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma City, is president of the 
association. _ Louis Selders, Spear 
Mills, Ine., Kansas City, has been 
appointed convention chairman and 
the program chairman will. be Gil- 
bert L. James, Ralston Purina Co., 
Kansas City. 
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Harry D. Liggitt, Jr. 


H. D. LIGGITT JOINS 
INDUSTRIAL LAB FIRM 


Denver, Colo.—Harry D. Liggitt, 
Jr., has joined M. A. Rust as a part- 
ner in the Industrial Laboratories 
Co., 1354 Thirteenth St., here, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Mr. Rust. 
Mr. Liggitt, formerly with the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. as chief 
chemist and director of bakery serv- 
ice and sales promotion, is a gradu- 
ate of the chemical engineering 
school of the University of Denver. 

He is a member of the board of 
governors of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Association, the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
of which he was president in 1936-37. 

The Industrial Laboratories Co. 
specializes in ingredient testing, vita- 
man assays, sanitation service and 
research problems connected with 
the flour milling, feed manufacturing, 
baking and allied food processing in- 
dustries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES W. MILLER JOINS 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Kansas City, Mo.—A new associate 
in the Kansas City office of The 
Northwestern Miller is James W. 
Miller, who joined the staff after 
three years in the infantry. He 
served as a platoon sergeant in the 
87th Division and was captured and 
held prisoner for three months after 
the Battle of the Bulge in Europe. 
Mr. Miller is a graduate of the De- 
partment of Industrial Journalism “at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


DEATHS 


Fred H. Schmitt, 59, assistant sec- 
retary of McCabe Bros. Co., and as- 
sociate of the International Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, died April 20. He 
had been ill for the past year. Fu- 
neral services were held April 24, 
and St. Peter, Minn., was the place 
of burial. His widow and two daugh- 
ters survive him. 

















Stanley Q. Barrett, 51, for many 
years a flour salesman for the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Standard Milling 
Co., died of a heart attack April. 22. 
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Senate Hearing Witnesses Blast 
- Price Control and Bonus Plans 


~-- By: Patricia Krieghbaum 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Simultaneous 
with the appearance of a group of 
grain trade organization and ex- 
change marketing officials before the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee to urge that price ceilings 
on grains be removed with the ex- 
piration of the present price law on 
June 30, 1946, it has been learned 
that complaints have been piling up 
atthe United States Department of 
Agriculture over the corn bonus plan 
which threatens to drain off the al- 
ready inadequate supplies of corn 
from these deficit states. 

Testimony before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee attacked the bo- 
nus order as “inadequate” to curb 
the present corn shortage and “ex- 
tremely unfair” to the private corn 
users. USDA officials, meanwhile, 
held select meetings to discuss meth- 
ods: of implementing the efficiency 
of their latest “cure-all” ruling. 

Senator Butler of Nebraska, for- 
warded the pertinent question of how 
feed men are to secure corn legally 
under the bonus order. He de- 
clared that conversations with Of- 
fice of Price Administration and Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization of- 
ficials showed the ruling to contain 
a three-fold purpose of securing 50,- 
000,000 bus of corn for export, for 
delivery to deficit areas and to dis- 
courage use of grains in certain un- 
identified programs. 


Don’t Know Answers 


William MacArthur of the USDA, 
was called to the stand when heat- 
ed disagreement developed over the 
reported purposes of the ruling. “I 
wish I knew the answers,” Mac- 
Arthur told the committee. “I would 
say, though, that most of the ac- 
quired corn will go for export and 
for the production of certain gor 
ucts designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” He admitted that there 
was no direction in the ruling ap- 
plicable to the corn’s use for feed- 
ing livestock. 

Mr. MacArthur nipped contentions 
that part of the 50,000,000 bus would 
be distributed to destitute regions 
by declaring that it would be utter- 
ly impossible to distribute the small 
supply among the countless petition- 
ers. He admitted that there had 
been a surprising flow of corn from 
these deficit areas, but offered no 
“ eémmoerit on possible action to coun- 

teract the mevement. — 

“All industry witnesses before the 

comfhittee blasted both the bonus 
order ‘and the continuation of the 
‘QPA. ‘Harry C. Schaack,’ president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
‘termed the 30c subsidy ruling a 
death-bed remedy which comes when 
less than 35% of last year’s crop 
-_— carryover remain. 


ye or ’ Subsidies Misleading . 

- Subsidy payments were criticized 
for misleading: unsuspecting consum- 
ers into believing that living costs 
were controlled. Actually, it was 
pointed, out, the public pays not only 
_ the amoufit_of -the subsidy. through 
taxes, but‘‘also bears the cost of 
-administering- such -bonuses. 
~ Otis M. Smith, northwestern grain 
elevator. -.group- representative,- re- 
vealed that. one large wheat-_pro- 
ducer vowed not to sell one bushel 


of grain except on the open market. 
This was a deliberate attack on the 
corn bonus order, since the wheat 
man declared that he would gladly 
donate 1,000 bus to famine relief, 
but scowled at taking advantage of 
the 30c increase payment on corn 
and wheat. 

Although the grain trade now ad- 
vocates a June 30 deadline for con- 
tinuance of price agency functions, 
R. C. Woodworth, chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, dis- 
closed that as late as two months ago 
the grain industry hoped for a bet- 
ter administration of reigning con- 
trols to carry through until the new 
crop year begins on July 1. 


Price Controls Movement 


“No steps were taken,” he de- 
plored, “until the needs of the famine 
emergency program forced govern- 
ment officials to admit the very thing 
that we for so long had been telling 
them—that the movement of wheat 
and corn off farms was a matter of 
price.” 

As to the bonus program, Mr. 
Woodworth reiterated preceding wit- 
nesses’ criticism of its temporary as- 
pect. He expressed the belief that 
it probably would be ended within 
the present legal life of the OPA 
and that extension of price controls 
over grain beyond the June 30 date 
again would invite the whole train 
of price problems. 
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Loans on ’45-Crop 
Corn Called 
as of May 1 


Washington, D. C. — All loans on 
1945-crop corn have been called’ as 
of May 1 by the Department of Agri- 
culture to increase supplies avail- 
able for export for human consump- 
tion in famine stricken countries. 

Farmers paying these loans may 
sell the’ corn immediately to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. at applicable 
ceiling prices plus the bonus of 30c 
bu that is being offered by the de- 
partment for 50,000,000 bus of corn 
delivered. to the department. . The 
call date is four months ahead of 
the originally scheduled expiration 
date of the loans. 

The department also announced 
termination of the 1945-crop corn 
loan program as of May 1. Loans 
were originally available to May 31, 
1946. 

The 1945 corn loan averages na- 
tionally $1.01 bu, or 90% of the 
Oct, 1, 1945, parity of $1.12 bu. 

The quantity of 1945-crop corn un- 
der loan on April 12, 1946, was 2,- 
457,413 bus, all of which is farm 
stored. 

¥ ¥ 


Corn Deliveries 


Under Bonus Plan 


Called Substantial 


Washington, D. C——Immediate and 
enthusiastic response of farmers to 
its offer to pay producers a bonus 
of 30c bu above the ceiling price 
on 50,000,000 bus of corn has been 
reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Early reports, indicate the program 
is being. well received by farmers. 
Substantial deliveries of corn are be- 
ing made to local elevators and the 


Pen looks forward to an early 
termination of the program. 

The corn purchased by the depart- 
ment; will be (1) exported as whole 
grain for human consumption, (2) 
exported as prdcessed meal and grits 
and (3) supplied to domestic proces- 
sors for the manufacture of essential 
products approved by the depart- 
ment. These products will be prin- 
cipally the starches needed by basic 
industries such as steel, textile, phar- 
maceutical and paper. None of the 
corn purchased under this program 
will be used for feed. 

With the government preparing its 
plans for handling the corn that is 
being obtained with the 30c bonus 
inducement, the Department of Agri- 
culture has been seeking informa- 
tion from corn millers as to capacity 
that would be available for grinding 
the government corn for export as 
corn meal and grits. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


Illinois Speaker 
Says Bakers Face 
Serious Situation 


Rockford, Ill. — When the thirty- 
ninth annual and first postwar con- 
vention.of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois was being planned, it was 
thought that convention time would 
find the industry in transition from 
wartime to a free economy, but now 
the industry is facing its most serious 
situation. 

Such was the opinion of Paul W. 
Zickgraff, of the Bakerite Bakery, 
Peoria, Ill., day chairman of the April 
29 sessions of the convention. Now, he 
said, bakers must be ready to help 
feed starving people of the world 
and to conserve food stocks. He was 
positive that Illinois bakers are ready 
to conserve food, to co-operate with 
the government, to do “more than 
their share,” and to meet the chal- 
lenge to the baking industry. 

John P. Garrow of Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, Ill., at the request 
of Mr. Zickgraff, read a letter his 
company has sent to the industry 
emphasizing the necessity of bakers’ 
co-operation with the food conserva- 
tion program. 

The rest of the first day of the two- 
day convention was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the sweet goods market 
and 80% extraction flour. Registra- 
tion the first day exceeded 200. 

Alice Dowling of Standard Brands; 
Inc., New, York, N. Y., presented a 
film on sweet goods market poten- 
tialities, followed by a panel, discus- 
sion which was participated in by 
George Chussler, Jr., Bakers Week- 
ly; Frank Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Mr. Garrow, Mr. 
Zickgraff and William Wunluck. 

W. L. Heald of Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas, in discussing 80% ex- 
traction flour, suggested that bakers 
judge absorption at the molder in- 
stead of at the mixer. 

R. J. Conover, Lucky Boy Bakers, 
Inc., Galesburg, was elected president 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois 
at the closing session. He succeeds 
Al Steffensen, Steffensen’s Bakery, 
Park Ridge, who was elécted chair- 
man of the retail division. Walter H. 
Kurth, Elite Bakery, Minier, was 
elected chairman of the wholesale 
division. Grover C. Patton, Purity 
Baking Co., Decatur, was re-elected 
treasurer, and Thelma E. Dallas, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 
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Elevator, Grain Men 
Ask U. S$. to Buy 
All Grades of Corn 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Minneapolis 
grain commission merchants have 
joined with country elevator opcra- 
tors to urge the government to make 
all grades of corn eligible under the 
emergency corn purchase plan to 
combat market operations. 

The following telegram was sent 
to William MacArthur, assistant di- 
rector, Grain Branch of the Produc. 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
Washington, by the Minneapolis 
Grain Commission Merchants Asso- 
ciation and the Northwest Country 
Elevator Association. 

“The emergency corn. purchase 
program limits eligible corn to grades 
No. 3 or better, or corn grading No. 
4 on test weight only. 

“Due to a late and unfavorable 
growing season in 1945 practically all 
corn in Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Iowa grades sample grade on account 
of moisture, test weight or damage, 
even at this time. 

“Producers in these _ territories 
would, therefore, be discriminated 
against most severely in not being 
able to participate under the pro- 
gram which undoubtedly would re- 
sult in much of this corn being han- 
dled through the black market. 

“We strongly urge your depart- 
ment make all grades eligible as 
corn not suitable for export and 
human consumption could be seg- 
regated and diverted. to feed chan- 
nels. We strongly feel that in this 
manner more, corn suitable for human 
consumption and export would be- 
come available. 

“We sincerely request your earnest 
consideration of this plea in behalf 
of the corn producers of our country 
who do not have eligible corn under 
your present regulations.” 

“Very little Northwest corn will 
qualify for the 30c bonus under pres- 
ent regulations,’ James McElligott, 
executive secretary of the country 
elevators’ group,. said. 


¥ ¥ 


Senator Questions Bowles 

Washington, D. C.—Asserting that 
the new government corn bonus pro- 
gram is paralyzing all other buying 
agencies, Senator Hugh A. Butler of 
Nebraska telegraphed three questions 
to Chester Bowles, economic sta- 
bilizer. 

Senator Butler telegraphed Mr. 
Bowles the. following: 

“Is there a legal way to obtain 
corn for livestock currently on feed, 
in view of the bonus? 

“What will happen to, and what 
can be done for, the thousands of 
chicken and turkey growers with 
tens of thousands of young birds on 
hand and in incubators with only a 
limited supply of feed on hand? 

“Will you not issue a statement 
immediately clearing up the enure 
situation so that our farmers in Ne- 
braska will not be even more con- 
fused and harassed than they have 
been already through coflicting or- 
ders?” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHARTER EXTENDED 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., with capital 
stock of $500,000, has extended - 
charter 20 years beginning April 2( 
1946. 
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Wheat Above 21 Days 
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(Continued from page 9.) 
store shelves and from baker cus- 
tomers. 

Geographical location also should 
play a big factor in millers’ decisions. 
Mills located in the Southwest are in 
the best position as far as new crop 
wheat is concerned and if the winter 
wheat crop is still excluded from 
the coverage of the order when that 
crop starts to move the millers locat- 
ed in this area will be the first to re- 
turn to normal operation. 

Mills located in the Northwest are 
probably in the poorest position if 
the government should decide to move 
surplus wheat from these stocks. One 
factor which will prevent the total 
drainage of wheat from this area is 
the transportation bottleneck. Grain 
trade officials doubt that the govern- 
ment can move anything like the 
total amount of wheat that might 
be delivered from farm stocks and 
from mills in the time involved. 
Therefore, interior Northwest mills 
may find an element of protection. 


Mill Location May Govern 

North centrally located mills with 
extremely excessive surplus wheat 
stocks and mills otherwise favorably 
located as far as export is concerned 
may bear the brunt of the original 
impact of the enforcement of this 
requisition of mill wheat, particularly 
in the light of the statement of act- 
ing Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
who cited the failure of the govern- 
ment to meet its April wheat export 
goal by 450,000 tons. Government 
policy may require that wheat in the 
hands of mills favorably located to 
export must be moved rapidly to fill 
the export gap. 

In making the determination of 
which wheat stocks are to be pur- 
chased and shipped at once, grain 
branch officials are faced with a 
most difficult and delicate decision. 
For example, little accurate infor- 
mation is available concerning the 
pattern of the flow of flour to retail 
stores and bakery customers in the 
large eastern urban centers. Still 
less accurate information is avail- 
able regarding bakery stocks of flour. 

In virtually halting domestic flour 
production after May 21, the theo- 
retical limit under the wheat inven- 
tory limitation, the government is 
gambling that adequate (to meet 
recommended reduced domestic con- 
sumption) flour stocks will be in the 
pipeline until new wheat is available 
or the tightness of the export emer- 
gency has eased. On the basis. of 
present policy, the government has 
stated emphatically that no wheat 
obtained under the certificate plan 
will be made available to mills for 
domestic flour production. 

Observers are fearful, however, 
that no matter how careful the grain 
branch officials are in judging the 
balance that is necessary there is the 
grave danger that many urban areas 
may be totally without flour supplies 
some time in June. 

That fear is aggravated by two fac- 
tors. One that wheat may not. flow 
from farm stocks with the speed 
Which government optimists predict. 
The other is the price question which 
wil! arise as soon as the government 


bonus plan expires on May 25. It is - 
being asked: Will farmers. who did - 


not sell wheat at the 30c bonus on or 

Prior to May 25, offer to sell wheat 

at a reduced price after that date? 
Another speculative factor again is 
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Small Mill Wheat Holdings Cut 
Total Stocks Below Early Guess 


assumed in the government calcula- 
tions. Does the government beliéve 
that the overhanging bumper winter 
wheat crop’ will ‘weaken the price 
structure after May and drag the old 
crop wheat down to the level which 
a bumper whéat crop will determine? 
Government planning and the psy- 
chology of the farmers: have removed 
from the milling and baking indus- 
tries all initiative, it is seen. 
Dwindling and disappearing flour 
stocks in retail stores and in bakery 
inventories are predicted by industry 
observers. In the Southeast, for in- 
stance, one miller who has reported 
66 days’ grind of wheat may find the 
government will require all stocks in 
excess of 21 days: This company in- 
dicates that it will have to operate 
to the limit of its capacity during 
the permitted 21 days to show a 
profit. ‘Flour from this particular 
mill flows through retail channels 
within 10 days to family flour cus- 
tomers. This mill is a comparatively 
large supplier in its area and if the 
government takes all of its surplus 


wheat it can be expected that family- 


flour from this source will have dis- 
appeared early in June. 

Competitive mills might take up 
some of the slack as this company’s 
products disappear from retail chan- 
nels, but under the 75% domestic 
flour production maximum it is a 
foregone conclusion that these com- 
petitors will not be able to fill the 
void in domestic markets once the 
large company suspends. 

Rumblings in the ranks of labor 
have been reported as mills and bak- 
ers go on shorter work weeks. USDA 
bakery officials report receipt of 
many telegrams of protest from la- 
bor organizations where driver-sales- 
men and plant employees are already 
receiving pay cuts as the result of the 
enforced reduction in production. 

Since the first announcement of the 
nine-point relief program by the 
White House, government officials at 
the policy level have been castigat- 
ing the milling and baking industries 
for their failure to co-operate with 
the program. 


Industry Advice Rejected 


Competent officials from these in- 
dustries have not impeded the gov- 
ernment aims nor have they attempt- 
ed to frustrate the great humanita- 
rian purpose of providing food for 
the starving: To the contrary they 
have offered their best advice and 
judgment, which in several notable 
instances had been arbitrarily re- 
jected without study. ‘These indus- 
tries have:complained not against the 
motives, but the methods which the 
government: adopted... -: 

Arbitrary adoption of conservation 


measures’ was announced when it’was - 


seen by industry experts -that  seri- 
ous troubles lie ahead, not only for 
the industry but for the government 
itself. USDA-Grain Branch ‘officials 
have been trying to make work a 
patchwork ‘policy -which has been 
handed them from the top policy offi- 
cials. Like all patchwork designs; it 
is difficult: to maintain a -constant 
policy theme throughout, with-.the 
result that first one expedient and 
‘then:another had to..be found to re- 


‘place the absence-of a well-designed - 


‘over-all policy. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF-OF LiFE—— 


DAMAGED BY ‘FIRE 





Atlanta, Ga. eh. ship bringing Ar- 


gentine wheatfeeds. arrived in Tampa, 
Fla., ‘recently. -Howéver, a fire had 


- broken .out..en..route-and about half 


the .cargo of. .wheatfeéds was _de- 
stroyed. 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat stocks 
in all positions as of April 1 slumped 


héarly 36,000,000 bus below unoffi- 


cial government estimates reported 
earlier this month. A record disap- 
pearance of 351,000,000 bus in the 
first quarter of this year is attribut- 
ed to large milling and export opera- 
tions and unexpectedly heavier feed- 
ing of wheat in some areas, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture states. 

Present holdings are made up of 
56,000,000 bus in merchant mills, 37,- 
500,000 in interior mills and elevators, 
34,500,000 commercial stocks (vis- 
ible), 204,000,000 on farms and 7,- 
000,000 owned by CCC and stored in 
its own bins or in transit. Other 
wheat in transit is not included. 

Disappearance of wheat during the 
quarter Jan. 1 to April 1 was about 
351,000,000 ‘bus, compared with 272,- 
000,000 in the same quarter of 1945. 
This continues to accelerate the 
movement which has marked the pe- 
riod since July 1, and results in lower 
stocks in each of the five storage 
positions than on April 1 of any of 
the preceding years. This heavy 
movement is attributed chiefly to 
large millings and heavy exports 
from the 1945 crop, although feeding 
of wheat in some sections was heav- 
ier than had been expected. 

Total April 1 wheat stocks are 
nearly down to the July 1 level of 
1944 and 1945. Stocks in interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses have 
been reduced to less than one third 
of those a year ago, while stocks at 


37 


terminals are only slightly more 
than one third of those a year earlier. 
Merchant. mills have nearly three 
fourths as much wheat as they had 
in storage a year ago. 

Whereas about 70% of the farm 
stocks of wheat were in the five 
states of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas and Mon- 
tana, off farm stocks were more 
widely scattered. Kansas, Washing- 
ton, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, New 
York, North Dakota and Oregon rank 
in size in this order and the eight 
states combined account for nearly 
60% of the off farm total. 


Stocks of Wheat April 1, 1946, 
with comparisons 





Aprill, Jan.1, April 1, 
Position 1945 1946 1946 
c—— thousand bus———, 
On farms ....... 238,386 368,820 203,991 
Commodity Credit x 
Corp., bins .... 15,770 14,778 6,961 
Interior mills, 
elevs. & whses.. 130,386 108,839 37,476 
Terminals (com- ‘ 
mercial) ....... 99,644 102,131 34,317 
Merchant mills . 78,788 95,276 55,899 
yn A SE ee 562,974 689,844 338,644 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS PLAN 
CONVENTION MAY 23-24 


Richmond, Va.—The Piedmont 
Millers Association will hold its con- 
vention at the Hotel Richmond here, 
May 23-24. Representatives of vari- 
ous government agencies and the 
Millers National Federation will at- 
tend the meetings on the first day, 
while the session on May 24 will be 
for millers only. 





Macaroni Association Launches 
Gift Campaign for Famine Relief 


’ The National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association has sent an ap- 


‘peal to all manufacturers of~maca- 


roni, spaghetti, noodle and related 
products, for contributions of semo- 
lina foods for famine relief, M. J. 
Donna, secretary of the association, 
reports. The suggested industry goal 
is 250,000 to 500,000 Ibs. 

The campaign was suggested by 
several macaroni-noodle manufactur- 
ers following a fecent appeal of the 
special collection committee for funds 
and canned goods, organized as a re- 
lief measure under . Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace. Text of the Na- 
tional . Macaroni ‘Manufacturers. As- 
sociation. pledge follows: 


peescobeavenverse dba , 1946 


National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn., 
Braidwood, Ill. 

In answer to your timely appeal of April 
23, please be advised that we will be glad 
to contribute the following to the worthy 
cause of feeding the hungry in other lands: 


Macaroni *........ Ibs Spaghetti’ ....... lbs 
Noodles ........-. Ibs’ Elbows (etc.) ....1bs 
Packed: (iy 46 .:<-4:kptieg A ely +s nelugne was ee des 


Kind and weight of containers 
Please inform us of the earliest and lat- 
est dates for making -shipments,. and the 
nearest “accepting agency to -which - our 
contribution is to be shipped. 
B 


eee ee ee ee 


NG hs, ka Hip dee Ki wead > tO ive 
~ €Note:. ‘It would« be« appreciated: -if- the 
pledge be sent not later than May 10,°1946. 

M. J. DONNA, Seeretary. ) 


Complete forwarding information 


_ will be sent later to those manufac- 


turers subscribing to the campaign. 


It.is expected that a collecting agen- 
cy for the contributions will be lo- 
cated in New York, .N. Y. 
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LAKE SHIPPING OF GRAIN 
SPURTS AS BOATS ARRIVE 


Duluth, Minn.—After an early lag, 
lake shipping of grain, most of, which 
was earmarked for export shipment, 
took a. spurt last week as an. in- 
creased. number of boats arrived un- 
der contract to report for cargoes. 

Although the amount proved to be 
light, it was considered as.a “start,” 
at least, toward getting grain out.in 
larger .volume. . Wheat. constituted 
the Jargest part of the week’s *move- 
ment, with oats, flaxseed and barley 
following in. that order. © Stocks 
showed a net reduction for the week 
of 2,775,000 bus, with a total-of 40;- 
244,000 bus held in store at-the- chose 
of the week. 

It is believed that a steady drain 
on present stocks at the going rate 
would wipe out holdings in about 
three weeks, as receipts are insuffi- 
cient to offset shipping operations. 


, BREAD (S°THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NAME CHANGE.MADE 
BY DOUGHBOY MILLS 
New Richmond, Wis.—The name of 
Doughboy Mills, Inc, ‘has » been 
changed t6 Doughboy. Industriés, Inc., 
according to a recent announcement. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: With the majority of flour 
mills in the Southwest shut down by the 
end of last week, the milling industry 
presented probably the most dismal aspect 
in its history. Except for a few mills 
grinding on export and Production and 
Marketing Administration orders, mill oper- 
ations are now at an end until May 1, 
when production will be resumed for vary- 
ing periods up to 21 days, depending on 
the extent of each miller’s wheat stocks. 

As yet the full impact of this situation 
has not hit consumers, few of whom prob- 
ably realize at the moment that bread 
will become a scarce article within a few 
weeks. Many bakers, particularly the small- 
er ones, apparently are not fully aware 
of their predicament either, assuming that 
since the government put no limitation 
on bakery production they will be able to 
get flour some place to keep going. Among 
the larger units, of course, there is no 
lack of apprehension, and some wholesale 
bakers have instructed their salesmen, 
when delivering bread to the grocer, to 
buy as much of the grocer’s stock of 
family flour as he will sell. Larger bak- 
ers, too, are cutting out less profitable 
routes and consolidating their operations 
to approximately a 75% basis. 

Sales of fiour for domestic purposes 
amount to practically nothing, consisting 
only of a few bookings of small amount 
made to take care of customers who are 
operating on a shipping instruction basis. 
It is doubtful if the total of this business 
averaged over 5% of capacity last week. 
Because of the pending wheat inventory 
limitation order May 1, cutting mill sup- 
Plies to a 21-day basis, there were some 
fair sales made to PMA and a scattering 
of export bookings. 

Altogether sales of southwestern mills 
last week averaged around 16% of capacity, 
of which more than two thirds represented 
government and export business. Sales in 
the preceding week were around 15% of 
capacity and bookings a year ago were on 
a 40% level. 

Pressure from buyers to obtain flour from 
the small quota that mills will be able 
to make for domestic use in May is in- 
creasing on every miller, most of whom 
will be in a tough spot in distributing 
it equitably among buyers whose mill book- 
ings are everywhere in excess of the amount 
of wheat millers have to grind, now that 
the government has taken their stocks. 

Production took a nose dive last week, 
but the drop did not fully reflect the 
critical production situation because of mill- 
ing that was done for export and miscel- 
laneous use. - Production of Kansas City 
mills dropped to 59% of capacity and by. 
the week end all plants were down. 

Prices remained nominally at ceilings for 
both family and bakery flour. Quotations 
April 27: family flour $4@4.40, bakery 
straight grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft 
winter standard grade $3.35, all 80% ex- 
traction. 

Twelve mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 3 fair, none quiet, 1 slow and 7 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Scarcity of wheat was 
reflected in scanty sales ranging from 
zero to 30% and averaging 13%, compared 
with 18% a week ago and 48% a year ago. 
Family buyers took 85% of domestic sales 
and the bakers -15%. Operations ranged 
from zero to 75% and averaged 58%, com- 
pared with 65% the previous week and 
85% a year ago. Prices are stable and 
unchanged. Quotations, delivered rate 
points in trucks, 100-lb cottons, April 27: 
family 80% extra emergency $4.10@4.46; 
bakery carlots $3.32 unenriched; in trucks 
$3.65. 

Omaha: Two thirds of all flour milling 
Plants here shut down completely last 
week. When the 75% limitation order 
went through the mills had already com- 
pleted 75% of their allotted shipments for 
April, in comparison to April of last year. 
This was. true also of mills out in the 
state. Only one mill continued operations, 
and this was for export only. Operations 
are expected to be resumed the first of 
the month. Unemployment at the mills 
is high. Another effect, to be felt within 
the next few days, will be the shortage 
of bread and other bakery products at the 
retail stores. 

Supplies of wheat range from 18 to 21 
days on hand. That means that the mills 
will have to stretch their supplies over 
May and possibly June because there is 
little hope in the offing for additional 
wheat. The 30c government bonus pay- 
ment is expected to put the grain out 
of reach of the mills. The May subsidy 
did not enter into the picture as the 
monthly changes have in the past. Millers 
seem to believe the limitations, festric- 
tions and regulations have hampered them 
and their operations to the limit now. 
Millers here agree that they are simply 
“living on borrowed time from now on.” 
Prices are unchanged. 

Wichita: The majority of Wichita mills 
were ablé to operate on a three-day week 
only, due to the 75% limitation imposed 
by the recent government regulation. Since 
this order was made retroactive to April 1, 





most mills had exhausted their quota when 
the order became effective on April 22. One 
mill was in production for six days but 
all mills are now closed until May 1, when 
operations will be resumed upon a limited 
scale. A complete shutdown for want of 
wheat appears certain before harvest. Sales 
were only 5% of capacity and were con- 
fined to customers in urgent need of flour. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales came to a com- 
plete standstill last .week as mills were 
confronted with the latest government or- 
der curtailing operations. Operations, as 
well as business, halted, since most plants 
had exceeded their April quota. Demand 
is widespread and even large bakers are 
begging for anything from a single car up. 
Not one inquirer even so much as asks the 
price. 

Salina: The demand for flour is tremen- 
dous but sales are light due to the scarcity 
of wheat. Shipping directions continue to 
arrive in abundant quantities, 

Texas: Increased consumer demand, stim- 
ulated by the publicity concerning the grav- 
ity of the wheat supply situation, is bring- 
ing urgent requests for supplies from an 
increasing number of jobbers and grocers, 
and while flour sales are strictly limited 
to family flour, the volume is larger than 
for some weeks, ranging from 15 to 40% 
of capacity. All these sales are for im- 
Mediate. shipment and represent only a 
small fraction of the amounts wanted. 
Running time is in most cases four days 
per week, though with some it is five or 
six days, and a few are operating at full 
attainable capacity, governed by their vol- 
ume of bookings still unfilled. Quotations 
April 26, unchanged at ceilings, 100’s: 
family flour 80% $4.30@4.35, standard bak- 
ers 80% $3.54, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The present situation, spring 
wheat millers say, is more involved and 
discouraging than any previously experi- 
enced. Most of them are sold solid up to 
June 30 but, being limited to a 21-day 
grind of wheat and with no assurance 
they will get more, it means spreading 
three weeks’ output among buyers for their 
60-day requirements. And a great many 
mills do not have even a 21-day supply 
of wheat on hand. 

The order issued last week limiting mills’ 
domestic grind to 75% of last year and 
made retroactive, forced several mills to 
close, since they had already reached the 
75% mark. 

Bakers, while realizing the seriousness 
of the situation, seem inclined to place 
the blame on the mills. They say they 
are entitled to 75% of the volume of the 
flour they received last year, and are look- 
ing to the mills to get it. All, of course, 
will depend upon whether mills get the 
wheat or not. . With the government pay- 
ing a 30c bu premium for wheat for ex- 
port, it is not likely the mills will be able 
to buy much. 

There has been so much hoarding of 
flour on the part of householders that mills 
are not offering family flour. Bakers are 
in a much different position. They are fac- 
ing a real emergency. They cannot get 
all the flour they want and some would be 
willing to buy family flour and pay the 
premium. If they have any surplus flour, 
they want it to go to their bakery cus- 
tomers. 

While mills have nothing to offer, occa- 
sionally a baker has a 30-day supply on 
hand, and cannot take delivery on a cur- 
rent contract. The miller then is able to 
offer this flour to another baker who is 
short of flour and has no pending contract. 
This constitutes the bulk of the current 
new business. Bakers everywhere seem to 
be in the market for June shipment, but 
not knowing whether they can get the 
wheat or not mills cannot sell. The present 
outlook is that a great many mills and 
bakeries will experience enforced idleness 
before another crop is harvested. 

Bookings by northwstern mills last week 
aggregated about 33% of capacity, com- 
pared with 32% a week earlier and 57% 
a year ago. 

Quotations April 29: spring standard 
80% $3.34, family 80% $4.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Several 
mills exceeded their 75% production level 
for month, and were partially idle the past 
week. Others were down also for lack of 
wheat. New bookings of flour and feed 
are down to a minimum. Plenty of in- 
quiry is evident, but trading is handicapped 
by inability to buy wheat and further en- 
forced shutdowns are in prospect. ; 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Fiéur business is practically 
at a standstill in this market. Most mills 
are out of the market and many plants 
are down until May 1, due to having 
produced their 75% quota for April. Bak- 
ers are becoming quite concerned about 
the future supply of flour, and many of 
them have already eliminated some prod- 
ucts or reduced production on all lines. 
Sales are confined to a few single cars 
to buyers who are in urgent need of flour. 
Demand for family flour continues good, 
but mills are not able to accept much 
business. They are making deliveries as 
quickly as possible. Quotations April 27: 
spring 80% $3.47, family flour $4.11, hard 
eset, 80% .$3,47, soft winter 80% $3.41 


St. Louis: Local mills reported new busi- 
ness extremely light last week. There 
is considerable pressure on the part of 
buyers to secure flour contracts, but mills 
are unable to make any new commit- 
ments for flour as they are unable to se- 
cure wheat under any circumstances. The 
majority of mills are only filling orders 
already on the books up to the 75% April 
quota. Jobbers report that it is almost 
impossible to do business, as many of the 
mills are unable to make delivery. 

Central states mills report a steady de- 
mand, but under present conditions they 
are only taking care of regular trade. 

Quotations April 27: Prices are at the 
ceiling. 

Toledo: Mills seem to be on the eve of 
closing down completely. With stocks of 
wheat exhausted or nearing exhaustion, 
there was hardly a need for the 25% 
reduction in amounts of flour that could 
be delivered or the limitation of stocks 
of wheat. Many mills haven’t enough 
wheat for 21 days’ grind. That means 
bakers will soon be out of flour. 


Cleveland: Most mills have discontinued 
operation since April 20, and will not re- 
sume until May 1. Millers “are refusing 
to accept any new business at any price. 
If these new rulings remain in effect, the 
shortage of flour will be keenly felt by all. 
Fortunately, the small baker is very well 
supplied with flour. It is the large baker 
who will have to curtail his output, and 
that will be compulsory, on account of the 
lack of not only flour but shortening as 
well. 

Products processed from corn are not and 
will not be available from now on. With 
the government paying 30c bu more than 
the ceiling price for both corn and wheat, 
that will eliminate free wheat and free 
corn to the millers—a situation which is 
very serious. 

The requests for flour from all types 
of bakers have been very brisk the past 
week, but most jobbers are supplying only 
75% of the flour used by the individual 
baker during the same period of 1945. 

The demand for family flour continues 
above all expectations. It is difficult to 
understand what the housewife intends to 
do with the flour that she has on hand. 
It is also surprising to know that the 
80% extraction flour is giving good satis- 
faction. Complaints are few and far be- 
tween. 

The demand for bread and cakes is much 
greater than it ever has been in the past, 
and the lack of flour and other ingredients 
will necessitate the retail baker closing his 
establishment at least two days per week. 

Quotations April 27: spring high gluten 
80% $3.86, spring 80% $3.66; hard winter 
80% $3.66; soft 80% $3.66. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Further restrictions placed on 
wheat inventories and the fact that all 
wheat is being channeled to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. through the 30c bu 
bonus plan and will go for export, ap- 
parently means that mills generally will 
have very little flour to sell domestic out- 
lets until the new crop rolls to market. 
In the meantime, supplies will be very 
tight. Discussion in the trade indicates 
that no real relief may reasonably be ex- 
pected until about Aug. 1, which leaves 
the market in the meantime in a very cha- 
otic condition. Some radical restrictive 
steps to make the present wheat supply 
stretch out as much ‘as possible are ex- 
pected by the trade, even on top of meas- 
ures now in force. 

Quotations April 27, cottons: northwest- 
ern 80% -$3.70; southwestern 80% $3.70; 
soft 80% $3.80. 

New York: New flour bookings are prac- 
tically nonexistent. One by one mills have 
withdrawn from the market entirely as 
their 75% grindings for April are com- 
pleted, or run on a very limited basis 
where scanty wheat. supplies permit. Dis- 
tributors and other buyers are desperate 
in their appeals for shipments and the 
situation among the smaller bakers is the 
most serious. Medium-sized organizations 
have better stocks, although they also are 
greatly concerned over future supplies. The 
large chains, relatively speaking, are in 
the best position, but with their tremendous 
output their position in the latter part of 
May is a matter for concern. Any sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour that are available 
are quickly taken and price is no longer 
the chief concern. 

Cuts in bread deliveries are coming 
gradually. Chains going to grocers have 
cut from 10 to 30% and for some time 
past there have been no stale returns. 
The smaller deliveries are not noticeable 
to the public as yet since there is plenty 
of bread for all and many small bak- 
eries do not realize their possible danger. 
Large bakers have made no announcement 
of their general policy. 

Quotations April 27: high glutens $3.95, 
standard patents $3.75; soft winters $3.77, 
all 80%. 

Boston: Flour buyers are _ frantically 
searching for supplies, following announce- 
ment of the flour limitation order and the 
warning that mills will find it almost 
impossible to supply the trade with 75% 
of 1945 flour use. It is pointed out that 
since the order is retroactive to April 1, 
most mills have already exceeded the 75% 
limitation for the month. Besides this, 
it will be almost impossible for mills to 
maintain the lowered wheat inventory limi- 
tation of 21 days with the government 
paying the 30c bonus to secure wheat for 
export. Bakers are reducing output, cut- 
ting the size of baked goods units and 
eliminating specialty items. It is feared, 
however, that inability of mills to supply 
flour will result in the reduction of baked 
goods well below 75% of 1945 output. 
Bakers are also concerned with the neces- 
sity for immediate price relief and hope 
that the Office of Price Administration 
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will act without delay. Quotations Apri 
27: spring 80% $3.75@3.77, high gluten 
nominal $3.95@3.97; southwestern 80% $3.75 
@3.77; soft winter 80% $3.75@3.77. 

Philadelphia: The tone of the flour mar- 
ket last week continued very firm. Many 
mills already had delivered 75% of the 
quantity of wheat flour which they de. 
livered to the domestic trade during Apri] 
last year and were out of the mariet, 
In actual practice, the latest order wil) 
mean that the domestic market will ob- 
tain less than 75% of the total during 
corresponding months last year, mill rep- 
resentatives pointed out, as it is based on 
a period when many million servicenien 
were overseas, and a large percentage of 
these are now domestic consumers. More- 
over, during this period last year, a large 
part of mill production here was ear- 
marked for military, lend-lease and iis- 
tribution to civilians in occupied areas, 
which restricted the quantity available for 
the domestic market. Stocks of wheat 
held by many mills are low, and replenish- 
ment will only be possible by release of 
government stocks, as the industry cannot 
compete against the 30c bu bonus. 

Quotations April 27: spring wheat 8)% 
$3.73; hard winter 80% $3.73; soft winter 
straight nearby 80% $3.75. 

Pittsburgh: Seriousness of the flour situ- 
ation became more apparent to flour mil] 
representatives and bakers the past week, 
Bakers cut cake production 25 to 50% 
from the already small quotas they pre- 
viously had been able to make with lim- 
ited sugar and fats. Bakers offered to buy 
family flour, not being able to get. bakers 
flour. However, mills refused to sell, stat- 
ing any stocks of family flour which they 
had must be allotted to jobbers of family 
flour. Many bakers predicted a black mar- 
ket would arise in bread. Bakers’ or- 
ganizations here are considering asking the 
Office of Price Administration for at least 
a 2c increase per loaf to cover the cost 
of production at the lower capacity, due 
to the shortages of materials. Directions 
are brisk. Some bakers are considering 
printing small circulars telling the public 
why they cannot serve them with bread 
and sweet goods as formerly, as bakers 
state .the public exhibits impatience in 
bakeshops when it finds the sharp curtail- 
ment of baking products. Flour mill rep- 
resentatives, who in the past several months 
have taken: orders from new customers, 
are despondent because they see no hope 
of these orders being filled and they dis- 
like to face the music that may follow 
from these bakers’ disappointments when 
the flour business once again becomes nor- 
mal. All in all, the bakery and flour cir- 
cles are buzzing with anxiety. 

Quotations April 27: hard winter flour 
$3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring wheat stand- 
ard flour $3.70, high gluten $3.90, soft 
wheat bakery flour $3.68@3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.72, family flour $4.25@4.71, all 80% ex- 


traction. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Several mills have ceased 
operations temporarily and bakers gener- 
ally are curtailing production. The heaviest 
burden seems to be falling on the newer 
bakers, since mills are distributing their 
flour on an equitable basis primarily ar- 
rived at by selling the same percentage 
of available flour to a particular buyer on 
the basis of last year’s purchases, Little 
relief is expected until the latter part of 
June, when the new wheat will come in. 
Forecasts of the size of the crop are eager- 
ly scanned. The more pessimistic feel that 
President Truman was doing some wishful 
thinking when he said that the “worst 
would be over in 90 days,’’ but even the 
pessimists hope that he was right and that 
famine conditions in Europe will be great- 
ly relieved by that time. Prices, at ceiling: 
hard winter 80% $3.48; soft winter 80% 
$3.60; spring wheat 80% $3.58. Prices are 
f.o.b. mills except last, which is f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 


Atlanta: “Confusion” in capital letters 
is the only way of describing flour business. 
Phones in mill and brokerage offices 





ring constantly and mail and wire deliv- 
eries are heavy with pleas for flour and 
no one can promise or say anything to 
help. The seriousness of the situation is 
reaching out with lengthening arms and it 
is doubtful how regular customers will be 
taken care of. Especially tragic, as one 
mill official said, and a bit ironic too, are 
eases where young GI's have borrowed 
money to enter the baking business and 
have no history on which to base allot- 
ments of flour. The number seems great- 
er than some would imagine. : 
Jobbers are apparently taken care of 
for the near future at least and no new 
“runs” on flour have been reported. They 
are still sorry that brand names were 
changed for the emergency flour, with 
some stating that they cannot explain it 
to their customers. Many still want to 
buy according to old established names 
and, in some instances, flour bearing the 
old name with emergency flour stamped 
in small letters moves more quickly. 
Quotations April 27: family flour, hard 
soft wheat, 80% $4.59 plain, $4.71% self- 
rising; bakery flour $3.58@3.60, nominal. 
Nashville: The flour business here is 
ported to be light. Only small lots are re- 
ported sold as several of the mills who 
serve this territory have already used uP 
their 75% April allotment and closed down 
for the time being. The 21-day suppl) 
of wheat allowed the mills is beginning 
to curtail production. Outbound shipments 
to merchants, jobbers and wholesalers ranse 
from very slow to fairly good. Some sr0- 
cers who already ‘had fair stocks of flour! 
on hand made unnecessarily large Pur 
chases last week and some _ housewives 
who already have more in their pantry 
than they will use in the next 30 eeye 
bought another sack of flour as the flour 
shortage scare continues. ‘ 
Local bakers report they are making 
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rangements to comply with the agricul- 
Cal Siepartaiient’s order, but that it will 
cause considerable reduction in their op- 
erations, some as much as 50%. Generally, 
the larger bakers carry a 30- to 60-day 
supply on hand in their warehouses and 
they naturally will not feel the new order 
as quickly as those smaller bakers who 
puy on a week-to-week basis. The de- 
mand for corn meal continues very good 
and dealers indicate ‘that their supplies 
are rapidly becoming exhausted as they 
are unable to secure additional corn. Flour 
prices are about the same. Quotations 
April 27: soft wheat 80% extraction $5.10 


@5.20. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 
running to capacity and could sell a great 
deal more flour if it were available. They 
are booked up until end of July with 
British government orders. Flour exports 
from Canada are coming more and more 
under government control and may be- 
come entirely so shortly. Apparently the 
government would like to divert immedi- 
ately all possible exports of Canadian flour 
to world famine areas. A definite announce- 
ment of government policy with regard to 
flour exports is awaited daily by the trade. 
Domestie flour business is reduced by the 
10% decrease in wheat allowed for grind- 
ing for home consumption. Prices are at 
ceiling levels. Quotations April 27: for ex- 
port, government regulation flour $11.70 per 
280 lbs, f.a.s. Montreal seaboard, $11.75 
Halifax, $11.80 New York, for shipment to 
end of July; top patents for use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mon- 
treal freights; 10c extra where cartage is 
performed. 

Winter wheat flour trade is quiet. Sup- 
plies are more than ample for domestic 
needs but there is little or no export 
demand. The West Indies have shown no 
interest in winters recently. This is prob- 
ably due to the price now being as high 
as for springs. Prices are at ceilings. 
Quotations April 27: standard grades of 
soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $6.40 bbl, 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $2. 

Few, if any, deliveries of winter wheat 








are being made. However, mills have 
stocks on hand. Reports of the growing 
crop are noné too favorable. Cold winds 
and lack of rain retard growth. Ceiling 


prices prevail. Quotations April 27: best 
grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is 
equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
four was down to a minimum last week 
and the only sales confirmed were for 
West Indies and other small outlets. Mills 
are working on old orders and domestic 
trade continues very good, with all sup- 
plies moving freely. Quotations April 27: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.40, cottons; second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: In contrast to press reports 
from the neighboring state of Washington, 
no threat of Canadian bakers having to 
close down due to shortage of flour is indi- 
cated here. Canadian flour mills are work- 
ing on 90% of last year’s quota, and the 
general feeling among the trade here is 
that the Canadian picture will york itself 
out with only minor inconveniences. Un- 
der the Canadian orders mills are grinding 
90% of what they did last year and the 
distribution of their product is left in their 
own hands. While there was some ab- 
normal buying here in March, sales have 
dropped back to a normal basis. Further 
it is felt that of the heavy purchases 
made on the prairies a month ago, some 
of this flour will gradually’ drift back 
into regular channels and some will be 
diverted to the coast market. Stocks of 
hard wheat flour here are considered am- 
ple for normal demand and supplies of 
Ontario cake and pastry flour, while not 
plentiful, are sufficient to look after nor- 
mal trade. 

Export inquiry from Chinese buyers con- 
tinues extremely heavy and since this is 
the only Pacific outlet permitted Canadian 
flour exporters, interest is concentrated on 
this demand. Most of thé Canadian mills 
are sold up to mill capacity for May 


shipment. Mills are allowed to work no 
farther ahead .than that. Considerable 
Shipments are now moving from here. In 
addition some flour is still going to Manila 
on private sale, contracts for this business 
having been made before the exclusion 


order went into effect. One parcel of 3,500 
tons for Manila and Shanghai is currently 
being loaded here. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices are un- 
changed as of April 27, cash car quota- 
tions for cotton 98’s being: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
Ontario cake and pastry flour is quoted un- 
changed to the trade. at $7.50 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: New government regulations 
are cutting into running time and making 
millfeed scarcer than ever. The trade prob- 
ably feels that it will not make much 
difference to them, since there have been 
no open offerings for a long time past, 
but the pinch will be greater as long as 
this order stands. Interior millers say 
that mill door and mixed-car demand takes 
all the feed they make. City mills are 
finding it difficult to take care of their 
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regular month-to-month contracts and sup- 
ply the needs of their own feed units. 
Trading from now on, it is said, will be 
confined largely to ground coarse grains, 
and even the supply of these is limited. 
Improved pasturage has not slackened in- 
quiry to any appreciable extent, 

Kansas City: Millfeed has become almost 
an unknown article with only an occasional 
car coming along, generally to be applied 
on contracts. With mills shutting down 
for several days at the end of April and 
further idleness expected early in May, 
the supply outlook is at a new low. Car- 
lots, ceilings $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Active demand but small 
stocks characterizes the market. Prices 
remain on the ceiling. Quotations, bur- 
laps, carlots for southern deliveries $1.95; 
for northern deliveries $1.90. 

Wichita: Millfeed supplies had just about 
reached the vanishing point when mills 
were closed due to the 75% limitation im- 
posed under the new government regula- 
tion. Mills report the situation is now 
reduced to “no offerings.’’ Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: straight cars $36.50, mixed 
cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand has reached 
great proportions, but buyers find noth- 
ing offered. One mixer, pleading for a 
single car, said he would have to close 
down if he couldn’t get feed. Quotations: 
$36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and supplies inadequate. 
Quotations remain at ceilings: $36.50@ 
37.50, basis Kansas City. 

Fort Worth: Scattering cars are being 
delivered on old bookings; otherwise pro- 
duction is all being absorbed in mixed 
cars with flour, or in mills’ own mixed 
feeds. Quotations (ceiling): mill run, bur- 
laps $42.20, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: All millfeeds are selling at ceil- 
ing level of $42.37 with no such thing as 
taking care of demand. Output still fur- 
ther reduced on account of curtailed pro- 
duction of mills because of inability to get 
wheat for grinding. 

Cleveland: It is almost impossible to 
purchase millfeed at any price today. Most 
mills, with the exception of those which 
are in export business, have been shut 
down since April 20. Feed will continue 
to remain scarce as long as the govern- 
ment curtails the production of flour. The 
barter system will be of no avail from 
now on. 

Buffalo: With a curtailed output of mill- 
feeds at the flour mills, with some mills 
not running at present or intermittently 
because of inability to secure wheat, the 
market situation continues critical and de- 
moralizing. To add to the gloom, all pros- 
pects seemingly point to conditions becom- 
ing worse by degrees during May and 
June. The sole hope seems to be in some 
plan whereby the government can induce 
farmers to ship grain on their farms to 
market. Quotations: $41.55 straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Supplies continue to grow small- 
er but no easing in demand is noted de- 
spite increasing pasturage. Mill produc- 
tion is being reduced and the trade is 
disappointed over the failure of the gov- 
ernment to release corn obtained under the 
bonus plan to feed manufacturers in or- 


der to increase supplies. Mill run $45.67 
@ 46.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand is good and the 


market rules firm, with offerings light; 
mill run $44.84@45.34. 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed situation grows 


tighter every day here. Letter written by 
Jesse C. Stewart Co. went out nationwide 
to grain dealers this week with a radical 
plan to force some reaction at Washington 
favorable to more feed for legitimate needs 
of jobbers and less complacency with black 
market operators in the grain markets. 
Mill run, carlots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $43.61 
@ 44.65, mixed cars $1 higher. 

Atlanta: Demand urgent; trend  un- 
changed; supply short; mill run $46.20@ 
46.70. 

Nashville: The demand for millfeed is 
tremendous ‘and the supply is practically 
exhausted. Few, if any, offerings are made 
and dealers indicate they are unable to se- 
cure some ingredients necessary in the pro- 
duction of formula feed. This situation, it is 
believed, will be relieved some next month 
when barley will be obtainable for feed- 
ing purposes. 

Ogden: Millfeed situation in Utah is tight- 
est in history and the outlook for May is 
gloomy, both for the mills and manufac- 
turers of feed products, unless they have 
bran surplus laid up, plants report. Trade 
is on hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations (un- 
changed): mill run $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $37, ceiling; 
California prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices $1 above 
San Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in heavy 
demand. More could be absorbed in the 
domestic market if it were available. Ex- 
ports are prohibited for the time being 
but when pasture is more plentiful this 
ban is expected to be lifted. The great 
need of all kinds of grain for export to 
famine areas is putting a severe strain 
on the millfeed market. Prices are at 
ceilings. Quotations, ceiling: bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 
treal basis. 

Winnipeg: Despite warmer weather and 
the availability of early pastures, demand 
for all types of millfeeds continues keen 
with eastern Canada taking practically all 
of the available run from western mills. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Alberta bran $28, 
shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Dealers are only getting lim- 
ited supplies from western mills while at 
the same time domestic demand continues 
extremely heavy for this season of the 
year due to the cold, wet spring. Strict 
rationing of all sales is being maintained 
and this condition is expected to continue 
for a long time. Prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 
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mills’ potential capacity between now and 
June 1, when the ceiling takes effect, al- 
ready contracted for, inquiry is not-as keen 
as it was and premiums have fallen off, 
leaving flour quotations about on the same 
level as before. Demand, however, is n 
heavy and new bookings last week were 
confined to a few scattered carlots. Pure 
white rye flour $6.95@7.05 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium  $6.65@ 
6.75, pure dark $6.35@6.45. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers state here that -Httle 
rye flour will be used in their breads for 
some time to come because of the price. 
The past week rye flour prices reached new 
highs and few sales are reported and no 
interest shown in quotations. Rye flour, 
fancy white $7.60@7.65, medium $7.50@ 
7.55. 


Chicago: The rye flour market continues 
strong, but only a few mills seem “hble 
to accept business. Current’ business ’¢on- 
sists of scattered small sales. Directions 
are good. White patent rye ~$7.27@7.59, 
medium $6.74@7.17, dark $5.40@6.82. 

St. Louis: Prices have advanced 18@67c. 
Sales and shipping directions aie slow. Pure 
white flour $7.32, medium $7.13, dark $6.82, 
rye meal $6.39. 


Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
continues firm and higher due. to light .of- 
ferings and in sympathy with the upward 
movement in futures. Demand is modérate. 
White patent $7.90@8.05. 

Cleveland: Rye grain having reached an- 
other new high, the selling price on rye 
flour is approximately $17 bbl. Jobbers 
and bakers who failed to buy rye flour 
previous to this advance will remain out 
of the market. Millers of rye flour refuse 
to take on any new business, their. output 
having been sold to June 1. ‘Quotatior 
April 26: patent white rye flour $8.10, me- 
dium rye flour $8. 

Buffalo: There is a heavy demand for 
rye flours but sales are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis because of inability to secure grain 
to grind and fill wants. Quotations, ‘cot- 
tons: white $7.50, medium $7.40, dark - $7. 

New York: Rye flour is available at 
fantastic prices and in limited quantities. 
Recent round-lot purchases. by bakers for 
use in wheat bread have taken, some of 
the larger mills from the market. Nom- 
inal quotations: pure white patents $7.85 
@8.15. : 





OATMEAL MARKETS. 





Toronto-Montreal: These miHs are busy 
with export orders and are booked up until 
end of June. Scarcity of grain. makes 
business beyond that date.uncertain. Do- 
mestic business is slowing up. Quotations 
April 27: rolled oats $3.15 bag of: 80 Ibs, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal in 98-lb 
jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winni Demand has fallen off mate- 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: May rye touched an all- 
time high here last week of $2.57% bu. 
Receipts of the grain are light, but with 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. 


(Canadian quotations 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. (Quotations 
are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina.) 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family 80% ............ Ss..Q4.11 8... 4.36 6... Dissd Wives: B.. cH a. 
Spring standard 80% .......... «++ @3.47 -@3.34 oe @ 0s0 -@3.50 ...@3,70 
Hard winter family 80% ....... ro ae --@... 4.00@4.40 , ae ‘TT, et. 
Hard winter high gluten 80%... ray ee vee Cee -+.@3.51 oo soe 0 Dias 
Hard winter standard 80% . -@3.47 a Be --@3.31 3.50@3.55 --@3.70 
Soft winter high gluten 80% oe. Bree «@ wi. oss ++» @3.80 »-@.. 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 3.41@3.51 aah ee --@3.35 ee ee --@3.80 
BAG. Bowe, WRI: oink vcs ss oleae 7.27@7.59 6.95@7.05 fe: MES - - @7.32 .-@7.50 
BOO) Sg COED * 6-004 964% ov 000,65 5.40@6.82 6.35@6.45 .-@. --@6.82 --@7.00 
POON: NO Reais cok ee eW'e's «+. @3.66 ---@3.62 -@. -@3.99 «++ @3.73 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland *Nashville 
Spring high gluten 80% ........ $...@3.95 $...@... $3.965@3.97 $...@3.86 §$...@... 
Spring standard 80% ........... ++-@3.75 ...@3.73 3.765@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@... 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... ek ee -»-@3.73 3.75 @3.77 -@3.66 ...@... 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... -+»@3.77 = ...@3.75 3.75@3.77 -@3.66 5.10@65.20 
Wye Bar: WMS  oviericvcscdei. 7.85@8.15 7.90@8.05 ve 4 see 8 ---@8.1 enis a ee 
Bere OMT) GUO ove caews sacceoce Fee yey fare wn @ee8 a See eo CMLe> > 
WOTMBLIMG, LING. Bec civ evn eds ive -+-@3.78 ...@3.76 pe OP exe TT Ser ee ee 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 


Toronto **Winnipeg 











Family patent ..... gas pes whe Spring top patent{].. $...@5.05 $...@6.40 
Soft winter straight. ~.-@3.65 Pe ie Spring second patent{ @4.40 «-@4.80 
oy SVC PEPE ee eae un Ge as Pei, fae Spring first clear{ 3.3 7-@ 
Dakota std. patent.. eet ee ov Ge ale Spring exports§ .... @11.70 ...@.: 
Montana std. patent FOr ces sh kh Ontarto soft winterst @5.50 -+@.. 
Ontario exports$ @6.40 we 
*Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cot- 
tons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Kansas City Seattle Daluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. July . Sept. 
April 23 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% (sta buss wo bb ee 
April 24 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 25 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 26 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 27 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 29 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
-—CORN—7> c RYE c OATS. ~ 
Chicago Ohi Mi Chi 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 23 121% 121% 263% 148% 252% whe 83 83 7 
April 24 121% 121% 264 148% 257% y bate 83 83 79 79 
April 25 121% 121% 261 148% 255% 83 83 79 79 
April 26 121% 121% 256% 148% 250% 83 83 79 79 
April 27 121% 121% 257% 148% 247% 83 83 79 79 
April 29 121% 121% 252% 148% 242% 83 83 79 79 


‘rially-as a result of warmer ‘weather, atid 


sales are on the small ‘side. ‘‘However, this 
is not tnusual at this time’ of ‘the year. 
Supplies are sufficient to, take care “ofall 
buying orders. Quotations April:.27: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25,- in the: three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were @iidted, on 
April 29 at $5.60 per 100 1bs, bulk; 20-oz 


“packages $2.65 case, 48-0z pdcKagzés. $2.89. 





United States’ Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary. of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date April 20: 





Wheat Gorn. Oats Rye B’ley 
, Baltimore.. 929 43-.1,211 345 ¢. 
Boston ... 281 os od =F ode 
Buffalo .. §11 755 1,459 8 288 
Chicago .. 399 8,927 2,248 585 506 
Duluth ... 7,194 3 3,630 ar 503 
Ft. Worth. 1,944 |. 75 440 - 79 
Galveston.. 655 :+ «a. 45 és de 
Hutchinson 1,024 oe a2 we 10 
Ind’napolis 668 1,542 213 1 2 
Kan. City. 1,822 1,630 187 105 294 
Milwaukee. be 713 75 -. 3,019 
Mpls. 1,121 626 4,226 275 3,420 
New Orl. . 304 34 49 Ge ie. 
New York. 66 16 31 1 \. 
Omaha .... 1,324 1,766 676 28 _124 
Peoria és 341 oe ewntd 3 
Philadel. . 865 158 193 ° 182° {: 
Sioux City }- 428 125 ve 12 
St. Joseph. 758 368 699 ds if 
St. Louis . 505 1,214 899 3 9 
Wichita .. 318° 3 2 ve 16 
Total .. 20,589 18,647 16,413 1,513 ‘7,884 
Total April ; eos 
21, °45 9,459 8,766 17,175 


- 68,134 17,543 





Rye, Flour. Output . 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills'-at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the. previous. weeks: Uneae 


April April April — April 
6 13 : ; 


Five mills 


25,098 33;413 20,865 »*19,113 
*Four mills. 2 


} 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended April 20, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 





Minneapolis. . 63 92 63 501,947 459 

Duluth ..... 17 + >a 161,380 427 
Week ending April 27: 

Minneapolis. . 81 89 42 591,691 386 

Duluth ..... 16 98 222- 2611,175 274 
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Advertisements in this department are 
Se~per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 

Ramen men smite ec NIECE NLA v 

ACTIVE MISSOURI MILL HAS OPENING 
for second miller and two millwrights. 
Steady work in an attractive town with 
schools and college. Good living condi- 
tions. Address 7925, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


I SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SECOND MILLER AVAILABLE, PREFER- 
ably day run. Twelve years’ experience, 
spring wheat. Good references. Address 
7921, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


€EREAL CHEMIST—12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence includes baking laboratory evalua- 
tion of raw materials, flour mill products 
control for hard and soft wheat, research 
and supervision. B. S. degree, references. 
Now pleasantly employed, seeks more re- 
sponsible position in charge of food labo- 
ratory. Location, West coast, Pacific 
Northwest or Midwest. Address 7929, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


I MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE COMPLETE 125-BBL COLLAR ROLL 
and sifter N. & M., late drive sifter; six 
double stands of 7x18 collar oiler A drive 
Wolf rolls; one stand of two high 7x18 
ball-bearing Wolf rolls; one Emerson 
eylinder wheat machine; one Roscoe hull- 
er, large size; one large size car puller. 
F. W. Mann Machinery Co., 13th & Wal- 
nut, East St. Louis, Ill. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 

son QOil Expellers. Give details, serial 

numbers, motor size and price. Address 

7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 

lis 2, Min 4 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 









































Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
a 


1016 Baltimore + 





Kansas City, Mo. 














WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 











Milifeed Receipts and Shipments 
! Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 20, in tons, with com- 
, Receipt t 


~ --Ship ~ 
1946 1945 1946 1946 





Minneapolis .. ste --- 33,470 23,760 
Kaneas City .. 75 625 4,226 4,775 
pat mare mea -. 140 320 nye ee 
Q kee .... 90 io 3,220 3,190 
Week ending April 27: 

‘Minneapolis .:. ... -.. 25,170 19,650 

City .. 200 450 2,525 4,825 

ladelphia .. 160 160 


flwaukee .... 60 30. 2,340 4,140 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Chicago Flour Distributors Hear 
Chemists Discuss Wheat and Flour 


Chicago, Ill. — D. B. Pratt, chief 
chemist for B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., and R. Wallace Mitchell, chief 
chemist for Purity. Bakeries Corp., 
were the guest speakers at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors held at the 
Continental Hotel on April 26. 

Mr. Pratt discussed the various 
types and varieties of soft and hard 
wheats, the importance of condition- 
ing and mixing the wheats and the 
process of grinding into flour. 

Mr. Mitchell discussed the flour aft- 
er it is received by the baker and 
how it is handled in the bake shop. 
He said the flour should be first 
checked for any contamination and 
then properly stored, being exposed to 
as much air as possible, under tem- 
perature and humidity control. He 
described the process of baking until 
the bread came out of the oven. 


Fred Larsen of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., A. Dombrowski, Chica- 
go Flour Co., and R. E. Bemmels, 
Bemmels-Vaughan, were elected offi- 
cial delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
May 12-14. 

This organization will hold its an- 
nual golf tournament and outing at 
Elmhurst Country Club on July 16. 
Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., is chairman of this 
committee, serving with George Kor- 
inek, Frank Korinek & Co., and 
Wayne Wilson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
George Chussler of Bakers Weekly, 
will have charge of the horseshoe 
tournament. 

L. R. Wolfe, W. E. Long Co., R. F. 
McMahon, R. F. McMahon & Co., and 
S. J. Joss, Elgin Food, Inc., were 
elected to membership. 





Great Advances in Milling Technique 
Predicted by Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The long ex- 
traction orders have thrown the mill- 
ing industries of both this country 
and England into the greatest ex- 
perimental period in their history, 
according to Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
British cereal chemist who addressed 
a meeting of the Northwest Section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists here April 26. 

“The milling industry in England 
has learned more about milling in 
the past four years than ever before,” 
Dr. Kent-Jones said. ‘The industry 
will have made great advances in 
the technique of milling as a result 
of the experimental work necessary 
to meet the current emergency situ- 
ation.” 

Bread has gone up.in everybody’s 
estimation during the emergency pe- 
riod, Dr. Kent-Jones believes. Dur- 
ing wartime, England got 50% of its 
calorie and protein intake from 
bread’ fn various forms. 

In England the long extraction 
rate, currently 85%, is figured on the 
basis of dirty, or uncleaned, wheat, 
while in the United States the extrac- 
tion rate under War Food Order 144 
is figured on the basis of cleaned 
wheat. This difference in the method 
calculation, according to Dr. Kent- 
Jones, results in about a 2% differ- 
ence in actual result. In other words, 
the flour that is called 80% extrac- 
tion flour in the United States would 
be called approximately 78% extrac- 
tion flour under the British system 
of calculation. 

Dr. Kent-Jones said that he did not 
expect the United States millers and 
bakers to have “as much trouble 
with what I call 78% extraction 
flour” as the British industries did 
under the wartime regulations in that 
country. ‘ 

The British found, he said, that 
infestation increased greatly in long 
extraction flour packed in small units. 
Infestation in larger units was not a 
great problem, he indicated. 

Dr. Kent-Jones said that United 
States millers were “doing an ex- 
tremely good job” in producing the 
80% extraction flour. He also praised 
the American baking industry for the 
“marvelous loaf’ that was being 
baked with the emergency flour. 


He expressed doubt, however, as 
to the economy in wheat obtained 
from the long extraction order issued 
by the government.. With the mill- 
feed supply reduced, he indicated, 
the farmer could be expected to turn 
to wheat for use in feeding his live- 
stock. 

The Briton reviewed the food ra- 
tioning system used in England dur- 
ing the war. He said that the regu- 
lations worked efficiently and that 
there were comparatively few black 
market operations. Food distribu- 
tion was well handled and the na- 
tion’s health level was maintained, 
he said. 

In normal times, when there would 
be no world food shortage and when 
other factors would not enter in, Dr. 
Kent-Jones favors the production of 
white flour at a normal rate of ex- 
traction because of its greater con- 
sumer acceptance. 

“The way to feed a nation 
through its taste,” he said. “The 
easiest way to ruin a food product is 
to have the nutritional experts tell 
the people, ‘Eat this; it is good for 
you.’ You shouldn’t force food down 
the consumers’ throats. Let them 
eat what they like, and then let the 
nutritional experts make sure that 
these foods are of proper nutritional 
value.” 

Dr. Kent-Jones is scheduled to visit 
Canadian milling centers and to ad- 
dress the annual convention of the 
American Association of. Cereal 
Chemists at Niagara Falls May 13-16. 


| WFO 9, Amendment 7 | 


Amendment 7 to WFO 9 includes 
wheat millfeeds under the certifi- 
eate requirements, along with pro- 
tein meal and urea. Following is 
the text of the amendment: 

¥ ¥ 
(WAR FOOD ORDER NO. 9, AMDT. 17) 
FEED 
RESTRICTIONS ON DELIVERY, RECEIPT 
AND USE OF SOYBEANS 

War Food Order No. 9, as amended, is 
hereby further amended as follows: 

1. By deleting paragraph (f) and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(f) Certificates. No person shall de- 
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liver, except to a feeder, and no person 
other than a feeder shall accept délivery 
of protein meal, urea or wheat millfeods 
unless, at or before the time of delivery, 
the person receiving such protein meal, 
urea or wheat milifeeds executes and fur. 
nishes. to his supplier a certificate in the 
following form: 

The undersigned hereby certifies to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and to ...... Se ee 2 re 

(Name and address of supplier) 
that he is familiar with the terms of 
War Food Order No. 9, that he will use 
the protein meal, urea or wheat millfceds 
to be delivered under this certificate jin 
accordance with the provisions of Wap 
Food Order No, 9, and ‘that the recoipt 
by him of such protein meal, urea or wheat 
millfeeds will not be in violation of any 
provision of such order. 


Purchaser, 
BY? cccccccccvccvecccccscccvceseis, 
Authorized official. 
ob vase atuédecipeebanoks hee ° ee 
rer peek + o.0:cigee ve WA be 6064040 


2. By deleting paragraph (g) (1) and 
substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) No processors, soybean products 
manufacturer, or seed dealer shall use soy- 
beans of the following crops except for 
filling manufacturing, processing, or sced 
sales requirements for the following pe. 
riods: 

“(i) 1945 crop soybeans—period ending 
Oct. 10, 1946. 

“(il) 1946 crop soybeans—period ending 
Oct. 10, 1947. 

“Provided, however, that soybeans of the 
1945 or 1946 crop may be sold to govern- 
ment agencies or persons eligible to pur- 
chase and accept delivery of soybeans un- 
der this order.” 

3. By deleting paragraph (h) and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following 

“(h) Restrictions on soybean inventories, 

“(1) No processor, soybean products 
manufacturer, or seed dealer, shall pur- 
chase or accept delivery of soybeans of 
the following crops in any quantity which 
will cause his inventory to exceed his 
manufacturing, processing, and seed sales 
requirements for the following periods: 

*(i) 1945 crop soybean—period ending 
Oct. 10, 1946. 

“(ii) 1946 crop soybean—period ending 
Oct. 10, 1947. 

(2) No country shipper shall purchase 
or accept delivery of soybeans in any quan- 
tity which will cause his inventory to ex- 
ceed his delivery requirements under ex- 
isting contracts with processors, soybean 
products: manufacturers, seed dealers and 
the Commodity Credit Corp., plus (i) 2,000 
bus, or (ii) the quantity of soybeans pur- 
chased during the 30 days immediately 
preceding. 

(3) From and after the effective date 
of this order, no person other than a proces- 
sor, soybean products manufacturer, seed 
dealer, or country shipper shall purchase 
or accept delivery of soybeans in any quan- 
tity which will cause his inventory to ex- 
ceed his delivery requirements under ex- 
isting contracts with processors, soybean 
products manufacturers, seed dealers, and 
the Commodity Credit Corp., plus his plant- 
ing requirements, plus his requirements for 
sales for human consumption.” 

This amendment shall become effective 
at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., Jan. 16, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, liabili- 
ties incurred, or appeals taken, prior to 
said daté, under War Food Order No. 9, 
all provisions of said order shall be deemed 
te remain in full’ force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper suit, action, or other 
proceeding with respect to any such viola- 
tion, right, liability or appeal. 

Issued this 18th day of April, 1946. 

Department of Agriculture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending April 20, 1946, and April 21, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (00's 


omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— e—in boni— 
April April April April 
20 21 20 21 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat ...... 23,857 82,008 807 16,605 
TPE Eee. 20,800 18,045 an oes 
OOS Si yee 17,844 10,396 80 3,453 
oy Ro 1,610 8,903 98 64 
Barley ...... 9,296 20,938 366 861,217 
Flaxseed .... 3,371 1,011 39 
Soybeans - 10,392 14,601 


Stock of United States grain in store In 
Canadian markets April 20 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, none | 
000) bus; soybeans, none. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Aopril 
20, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
36 30 ip . 


Buffalo ........: 334 .* 
RBOBE 65 cence: ave ee oe os 
a Eee eee 7 x “r 01 
Milwaukee ..... ni 6 om 65 
New York ...... 176 5 
Afloat ...7.... as oe * 
Philadelphia :... 15 ‘4 98 


Peay 561 35 98 366 
a 544 32 «134 «= 377 
< 14,153 4,172 85 1,254 





Totals , 
April 13, 1946 
April 21, 1945 
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There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
30% Emergency 
Pou # Milled under government regulations from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
(a JA not of average—but of | 


















&xcellent Quality 
“THERE IS NO B S + ‘ 
SUBSTITUTE AY STATE ILLING CO. 


FOR QUALITY” 





HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 













80% EXTRACTION 


venom ||“ X/ONDERSACK” 


Bakers are finding that WONDERSACK, 
milled to the new 80% extraction standards 






required by federal law, produces a fine 
quality loaf under today’s difficult baking 
conditions. You’ll like it, too, for its su- 


perior performance, guaranteed by milling 





skill and laboratory control. 
You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 


om th st ig want | The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


DULUTH, MINN. 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


WHITEGOLD | | ;7pEWATER 


(Standard Patent) 













A GOOD TRICK aex 


TENSION 


GRAIN COMPANY settee TWO BUTTONS and a STRING! 
. ‘. A good trick and do i 
BIRCH MONT | | receivers «shippers - Exporters ar ae ant oe eae 
(Short Patent) Export and Domestic Forwarders *round the lower button of the 
‘ Tension Tie envelope and everything’s 





under control—and locked in. 
Popular sizes carried in stock. Made 
in any size and paper. 


Members all leading Exchanges 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. Established 1927 Ny} 


Mills at Sales Office Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. Originally BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 500 South 5th St. Main 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, MEW YORK 

















IXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL de -. FLOUR: MiGGS.« 
Arkansas City, Kansas » Higginsville, Missouri — Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity, 44,000 Sacks Daily: 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY *« BAKERS *« CRACKERS * CAKE 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MON REAL. CANADA 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” | 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw, 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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: WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 


|CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


AR ae EEA MEAS LTO AEN IEE LURE IAL ~ eee WB cn ee ee 








C. N. R. Photo 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Situated on one of the finest natural 
harbours of the world and western ter- 
minus of Canada’s trans-continental 
railways, Vancouver, year after year, has 

ained in importance. Today it is 
anada’s third largest city and most 
important port serving New Zealand, 
Australia and the Orient. 

Millions of bushels of grain and bags 
of flour pass through this port. Its indus- 
tries include sugar refining, shipbuilding, 
pulp and paper, lumber, fish process- 
ing—producing a vast store of manu- 
factured goods for Canadian and world 
markets. 

Favored by a mild, year-round climate 
and beautiful scenery, the city of Van- 
couver is visited by tourists from all 
parts of Canada and the United States. 

With the recent rapid development of 
the West Coast and the splendid pros- 
pects ahead, Vancouver has an ever more 
vital role to play in the Canadian 
economy. 





Si ol 

















OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 




















HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Cable Address 


‘ oe ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba} 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 


- Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


we ee W JUTE - 
EB AGS corn |, 
. BAG | . BAGS 
4 ma B 4 
I ou Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO.., Limited ft x 
a Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC = 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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INFESTED FLOUR SEIZED 
; : BY FOOD AND DRUG AGENCY 
IT S | N TH 3 R E C 0 R y \ Washington, D. C.—Institution of 


, \ seizure actions against the owners 
with of 17 lots of flour totaling 3,730 cwts 
is reported in the most recent issue 
of notices of judgment under the food 


Grain Shippers 
and drug act, published by the Food Domestic and Export 
and Drug Administration of the Fed- 


eral Security Administration. TORONTO ELEVATORS 


Actions in the majority of the cases 
Canada 













were instituted during 1944, with LIMITED 
some filed in the spring of 1943. Toronto 
A few were instituted during 1945. 
In the seizure actions, 14 were 
brought because of rodent contam- 


ination or insect infestation in the GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


flour, all of which apparently was in 









the possession of wholesale or retail FLOUR MILLERS 
a largest single lot was SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Three actions were brought be- CaBLE Apprgss, ''GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


cause of vitamin enrichment deficien- 
cies. In the majority of the cases, 


the flour was condemned and sold for MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


use in poultry or livestock feeds. 











The courts were much more severe FLOUR MILLERS 
with wholesale and retail bakeries. Oable Address: Established 
CANADIAN Fines totaling $12,780 were collected “SUPERB” 1894 
in 17 actions against bakeries Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia So 





SP RING WHEAT FLOUR charged with violation of the food 


and drug law. In the actions against 

bakery products, 14 were brought { 

because of evidences of the presence W. S. KIMPTON & SONS { 
of filth, two were for underweight e 

ROLLED OATS " and one was for a violation of mini- Flour Millers 

mum enrichment regulations. The MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


largest fine imposed was for $1,600, Cables: “Quvran,” Melbourne 
$200 on each of eight counts. 














OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


ALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATO 





MBERSTONE - MONTREAL + MONCTON 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















Export Flour | COATSWORTH & COOPE 


INSURANCE oes : 
“All Risks’? Grain and 


Special Service to Flour Mills on Feeds 


Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 











Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
B 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. gg Pett 


Canadian Agents 


Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada W A N t's A D S “oe 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 


111 John Street, New York THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 





and Manufacturers of 
PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
* = 




















rap J : 
James Michardsom & sons 
Sain lerchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" Se 















R ; Cc. PRAT I Tt aa CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Exporter 529 Elevators in Manitoba, 


, katch d Alberta. 

~ FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS meisianeharistaaeneiaise 

= Kinge Street, Eust UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
FORONTO, CAN i A Winnipeg, Manitoba 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 















































‘OUR : ROYAL HOUSEHo 


; fl 
ot oan «A EAROUS - Fes 


















y OATS ° WHEAT- HE 
goitit s . VITA-B (252) ¢ 
Dik WHEAT GERM 







THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month— April, May, June, 1946 





FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


99 Wall Street NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, 

















J. M. CHILTON, “Mer. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS rzatony. | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 














The plane had gone up several 
thousand feet when the pilot sudden- 
ly began to laugh. 

“What are you laughing at?” one 
of the passengers asked. 

“T’m thinking,” chuckled the pilot, 
“of what they’ll say at the asylum 
when they find out I’ve escaped.” 

oe? 

Mother to Little Boy: Were you 
very good in church, like I told you 
to be? 

“Yes, Mommy. Even when a man 
offered me a big plate of money I 
said, ‘No, thank you.’” 

¢?¢¢ 

An extremely excited young man 
ran down the ferry slip and leaped 
across the water, landing with a 
crash on the boat’s deck. 

“Ta ” he panted, picking himself 

“I made it!” 

ee eWhat’s your hurry?” inquired a 

deck hand, “this ship’s coming in!” 


e¢ 
New Yorker: I’m from New York. 
I suppose you don’t know where New 
York is? 
Salt Laker: Oh, yes, I do. Our 
Sunday School has a missionary 


there. 
¢¢ ¢ 


An excited woman called the fam- 
ily doctor on the phone. “Hurry 
over quick right away,” she shouted. 
“My husband’s awful sick with his 
head. He’s had it off and on all day 
yesterday, and today he’s groaning 
and sitting with it in his hands be- 
tween his knees!” 


¢¢¢ 
A visiting pastor was enjoying a 
round of golf with his host when a 
great calamity befell him. Taking 
a mighty swing, he missed the little 
white object completely. 
“Oh, Muscle Shoals!” exclaimed 
the dominie. 
Mystified, his companion asked for 
an explanation of this expression. 
“That,” replied the pastor, “is the 
biggest dam on earth.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
A gentleman guest at a Chicago 
hotel slipped at the top of a flight 
of stairs. On his way down he col- 
lided with a lady who fell on top 
of him and both continued théir way 
to the lower landing. When they 
reached the bottom, the lady, still 
dazed, continued to sit on the gentle- 
man’s chest. Looking up at her, he 
said politely, “Madam, I’m sorry, 
but this is as far as I go.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Butcher: Say, Mr. Olson, did you 
enjoy that steak I gave you last 
night? 
Mr. Olson: Steak, my eye, I said 
“Whoa,” and the meat stuck in my 


throat. 
¢$¢ ¢ 

Some time ago a Michigan news- 
paper changed the customary “Births, 
Marriages and Deaths” to “Hatched, 
Matched and Snatched.” How would 
you put it? 

Bred, Wed, Ded.—Lino Operator. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
& 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
genes N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Rashend t Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: : : 
New York City and San Francisco, 








Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn R]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitte Co., Inman, Kan. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: 
Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: 
“Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


“MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 





Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 - ete 
‘ ” 163, Hope Street, 
Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” London. Cable Ablreesi  “Geldtable,” Giassow 
Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London ; 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
SIDNEY SMITH An 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Cable Address: “‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW - 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Twentsche Bank, 


Bankers: Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 


Damrak 47-48, 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Cleo.’””’ All Codes Used. 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Bankers: 


Amsterdamsche Bank 


LUCHSINGER, -MEURS & co. 'S, 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FgLIXCOHEN”’ 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 


Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘ Tos’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 


Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


1879 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘‘Locomotion.’’ Rotterdam 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiiip,’’ Dundee 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: 


Established 1874 “Visco” 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASaue Sr. 
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Like the lineman who 
“works ’em hot” 


Emergency repair of power lines must 
often be done while the power is on. A spe- 
cially trained “hot-line’’ man makes the 
temporary taps and splices, keeping the line 
in service until there’s opportunity for full- 
scale reconstruction. 

Flour treatment problems, too — as in 
this case — sometimes call for emergency 
solutions. When trouble comes, you'll. 
always find your N-A Representative ready 
to help you. While his results may not always 
be as spectacular as this, his long experience _ 
backed by N-A laboratories and research 
facilities has led to many ingenious ways of 
meeting the unexpected. Call him the next 
time you need help to “tide you over” or want 
his assistance on routine treatment or enrich- 
ing problems. 
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‘Here 1s bread, 
which strengthens man’s heart, 


and therefore called 


the staff of life’’ 
... Mathew Henry 
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